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Proposed SELA Pre-Conference College 
Library Building Institute 


Wednesday, October 12, 1960 


A pre-conference to SELA is be- 
ing planned on the topic of The Col- 
lege Library Building, with emphasis 
on the small college and the junior 
eollege library. Provided sufficient 
interest is evidenced, the conference 
will be held at Western Carolina Col- 
lege at Cullowhee on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 12, 1960, as a full day of meet- 
ings. There will be discussion of new 
plans, criticism of some older plans 
and some prepared papers. 

Room and meal facilities in and 
around Cullowhee can be provided 
for a number of people attending the 


conference on Wednesday and ar- 
rangements will be made for going 
to Asheville on Thursday. College 
administrators and architects plan- 
ning buildings will be welcomed at 
the Institute as well as librarians. 

Charles M. Adams, Librarian at 
The Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, has been asked to 
formulate plans for the program. He 
would like to hear from those who 
are working on new plans now and 
would be interested in attending such 
an institute. 
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From Kentucky down through Flor- 
ida the states of the Southeastern 
Library Association are Gersten- 
slager Bookmobile domain. 

In every one of these nine states 
Gerstenslager Bookmobiles are meet- 
ing the responsibilities of modern 
library extension service with the 
economy, efficiency, and public ad- 


i——TENN. 7 
4 S.C: | 


miration that have made Gerstenslager a famous 
name in library circles wherever bookmobiles are 


known. 


A good way to find out what librarians think 
about Gerstenslager quality is to bring up the 
subject in any representative gathering of South- 


eastern librarians or library executives. 


The Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, Ohio 
Phone, Wooster HO 2-2015; cable address, GERSTCO 


Established 1860 
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The Development of the Small College 
Library in the Southeast 





By Cuarues H. Stone* 


To trace the history of the small 
college library in the Southeast re- 
quires the consideration of many 
factors which contributed to its de- 
velopment. First of all, the early col- 
lege library with its scarcity of books, 
its rigid restrictions on their use and 
the very limited hours of opening did 





This special issue of SouTHEASTERN 
LIBRARIAN is devoted to the small ¢ol- 
lege library and its special problems, 
specifically in the Southeastern part 
of the United States. The original 
impetus for the issue came from Mrs. 
Frances Neel Cheney, Chairman, Col- 
lege and University Library Section, 
Southeastern Library Association, 
who suggested that the Section de- 
velop a series of articles on the topic. 
The authors, whose articles appear 
here, deserve full credit for advanc- 
ing this series to publication stage, 
as they have cooperated fully with 
the undersigned in agreeing to write 
the articles and in forwarding them 
as requested. It was felt, at the time 
that the writers were originally con- 
tacted, that they were particularly 
qualified to compose articles on the 
subjects assigned, because of their 
past experience with such subjects 
and their competency to present same. 
These, then, are the fruits of their 
efforts. 

Forrest C. Palmer 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman- 
Elect, College and Univer- 
sity Library Section, South- 
eastern Library Association 


not make a real contribution to the 
work or life of the student. Some- 
times only juniors and seniors were 
allowed library privileges. At that 
time, also, the lecture and text book 
method of teaching did not neces- 
sitate the wide use of books. 


Previous to 1900 and even up into 
the twentieth century, the conditions 
in the small college libraries in the 
Southeast were similar as to hous- 
ing, book collections and management. 
There were few separate buildings. 
The library was usually located in 
the administration building, or some 
other one, on the campus—a room 
or rooms having been designated for 
this purpose. The books were largely 
donations of collections and were 
usually of a religious nature or 
standard works in history and litera- 
ture. In many of these colleges the 
literary societies played an important 
part in the lives of the students. The 
collections built up by these societies 
and the need for books to supplement 
their own libraries contributed to- 
ward a broadening of interest in the 
eollege library collection. 

These early college libraries were 
directed on a part-time basis by a 
member of the faculty. There were 
no library schools before 1887, so 
there were few trained librarians be- 
fore the turn of the century. 

One of the first important in- 
fluences on the small college library 
in the South was Andrew Carnegie’s 
interest in the libraries and the be- 


*Mr. Stone is Librarian of Mercer Univer- 





sity, Macon, Georgia. 
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nevolences which he provided for 
their welfare and growth. 

From about 1900 to 1920 he do- 
nated library buildings. These were 
municipal and college libraries. His 
only requirement was that the mu- 
nicipality or college guarantee at least 
one-tenth of the cost of the build- 
ing for its annual support. Many col- 
leges as well as cities and towns took 
advantage of this offer. During this 
period small college library buildings 
sprang up in the Southeast as a re- 
sult of Mr. Carnegie’s gift. The col- 
lections were then .moved to these 
more permanent quarters and the li- 
brary was on its way toward further 
development. 

By 1920 the Carnegie Corporation 
felt that enough had been done in 
supplying buildings and that the time 
had come for a better training pro- 
gram for librarians. Consequently, a 
survey was made of the library 
schools which were accredited by the 
American Library Association. The 
Corporation’s plan was to bring about 
not only better training but more 
uniformity in the requirements for 
entrance and in the curriculum of- 
fered in these schools. Grants were 
made for strengthening the existing 
library schools and also for establish- 
ing others where needed. At the time, 
only two library schools in the coun- 
try offered a two-year course with 
a Bachelor’s degree as an entrance 
requirement. The only library school 
in the South was the Carnegie Library 
School of the Atlanta Public Library. 
The only academic requirement for 
entrance to this school was a 
high school education. Competitive 
examinations were held and about 
twelve to fifteen students were se- 
lected from the candidates. This 
meant that, from our one training 
school, most of the librarians went 
out with too-meager backgrounds for 
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college library work. The larger ip. 
stitutions usually selected a graduate 
from one of the other library schools 
to head the college library. Until 
about the mid-twenties many of the 
small college librarians in the South. 
east were local, untrained people with 
a good cultural background. Quite 
often a member of the faculty was 
given library duties in addition to 
his teaching. More often a faculty 
member who had served his or her 
time as teacher of history or literature 
was appointed librarian. 

By 1930 the picture had greatly 
changed. The Atlanta Library School 
had been transferred to Emory Uni- 
versity and the possession of a 
Bachelor’s degree was an entrance 
requirement, with an A.B. or BS. 
in Library Science at the end of one 
year’s study. More men were enter. 
ing this library school and more of 
its graduates were given college li- 
brary appointments. 

In addition to bettering the con- 
ditions in library schools, Carnegie 
was also interested in seeing that 
more adequate text books were pro- 
vided for use in these schools. Li- 
brarians were selected for this job 
of textbook writing and were given 
leaves of absence from their regular 
duties. They spent a year or more 
at A.L.A. Headquarters for this work 
with all expenses paid by the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

All of these things had their effect 
on the small college library in the 
Southeast. Other library schools were 
springing up in this section. The one 
at North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association and two others, one at 
the University of North Carolina and 
the other at George Peabody College, 
were being inspected for consideré- 
tion. 
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Buildings having been provided 
and training facilities vastly im- 
proved, the Carnegie Corporation 
turned its attention to the book col- 
lections. Between 1930 and 1940, 
erants were made to the small col- 
lege libraries for the purchase of 
books. These grants were usually from 
$1,500 to $3,000 a year for a period 
of three to four years. In order that 
this money might be wisely spent, 
a list of 14,000 books was compiled 
and all purchases made with the 
Carnegie money had to selected from 
this list. Charles B. Shaw, Librarian 
of Swarthmore College, was chosen 
editor and, with the aid of many 
college administrators and faculty 
members, compiled this bibliography 
as a guide in book selection. The 
basic bibliography was published in 
1931, with a supplement of about 
3,600 titles in 1940, and had a great 
influence on the building up of the 
book collection in the small college 
library. Though somewhat old now, 
they still serve as guides in select- 
ing fundamental books for a small 
college collection. A list of the im- 
portant periodicals in each field of 
college teaching appears at the be- 
ginning of the appropriate section. 

Two important happenings in the 
1920’s influenced the growth and im- 
provement of the small college library 
in the South. Before 1900 and for 
several years after the turn of the 
century, the college group was made 
up largely of the sons of wealthy 
families, or those really interested in 
scholarship. By the 1920’s this pic- 
ture had changed. Many more stu- 
dents were flocking to the colleges 
and it became the accepted thing 
for parents to send their sons to col- 
lege, even if it meant great personal 
sacrifice. This influx and a broader 
conception of the purposes of a col- 
lege education brought about growth 
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of the college library’s book collec- 
tion and expansion of its services. 

Another important influence on 
the small college library in the South- 
east was the organization of the 
Southeastern Library Association and 
its relation, and cooperation with, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


The first meeting of the South- 
eastern Library Association was held 
in 1920 but it was not formally 
organized until 1922. From the first, 
it has been the policy of this As- 
sociation to face facts and to try to 
remedy situations that need attention. 
In its early years it held delight- 
fully informal meetings. Often rock- 
ing chair conferences resulted in the 
discussion of worthwhile topics and 
this led to the formulation of plans 
for improving conditions in the va- 
rious areas of librarianship. The col- 
lege and university librarians had a 
section of their own, organized at the 
1922 meeting. At their early meet- 
ings, papers were presented dealing 
with problems of the college library. 
In later years the trend of the papers 
has been toward cooperation of va- 
rious types, research projects, and 
other broader aspects of the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of the col- 
lege library. 

An important development in the 
Southeastern Library Association has 
been the cultivating and securing of 
the cooperation of the Higher Com- 
mission of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in developing standards for libraries 
in those colleges aceredited by the 
Association. 

The earliest record that we find of 
such standards set up by the South- 
ern Association was those proposed 
at the 1919 meeting and later adopted. 
This standard reading, ‘‘The library 
should contain, exclusive of periodi- 
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eals and public documents, at least 
7,000 volumes bearing specifically 
upon the subjects taught, and should 
be kept up by means of an adequate 
annual appropriation.’’ This was an 
extremely low standard, implying 
that 7,000 volumes could serve even 
a medium sized college. A year later 
this standard was revised to read 
10,000 volumes. In 1921 it was again 
changed, reducing the required num- 
ber to 8,000. 

The next significant step toward 
raising the standards of the college 
library came through the Southeast- 
ern Library Association. The 1926 
meeting of this organization was an 
important one, for at that time the 
Southeastern librarians took stock of 
themselves and of their work and set 
up objectives to be achieved as quick- 
ly as possible. One of their first 
projects was to write out a full set 
of standards for libraries in the 
secondary schools in the South. 
Through the perseverance of the com- 
mittee appointed by the South- 
eastern, a Library Committee was 
appointed by the Commission on the 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
mentioned 

through 


Association, The above 


standards were presented 
this committee and were adopted by 
the Southern Association in 1927. 
At the next meeting of the South- 
eastern Library Association in 1928, 
a new Library Committee was ap- 
pointed. Through the efforts of this 
Committee, a Library Committee was 
appointed by the Commission on 
Higher Education of the Southern 
Association. At a joint meeting of 
this group and members of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Southeastern 
a revised set of standards for the 
college library was agreed upon. 
These standards were adopted in 1929 
and printed in the 1930 Proceedings 
of the Southern Association. The 
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main points in the revision were: 1) 
the number of books required was 
increased from 8,000 to 12,000, 2) 
books should deal with the subjects 
taught, 3) there should be a profes. 
sionally trained librarian, 4) a budget 
of $16.67 per student should be pro- 
vided, 5) the seating capacity should 
be at least 15% of the student body 
and 6) instruction in the use of the 
library should be given. Among other 
items included were the building of 
an adequate card catalog, good light- 
ing, suitable working quarters for the 
staff, library hours to be at least 
ten hours a day. This was quite an 
advance over the old standards of 
1921 and proved helpful to the col- 
lege. 

Because of a recommendation from 
the Southeastern Library Association 
to the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation in the Southern Association, 
the Committee on Standards pre- 
sented a lengthy report including a 
revision of the College Library 
Standards. In 1939 the new standards 
were adopted. It was largely a change 
from quantitative to qualitative 
evalution. In this revision there was 
the statement that there should be 
an expenditure of $5.00 per student 
for books, periodicals and binding. 
Also included was the statement that 
the salaries for the staff should aver- 
age not less than $5.00 for each stu- 
dent enrolled, A significant point in 
the preparation of these standards 
was the interest shown by the Higher 
Commission and its concern over the 
condition of the college libraries. 

In the 1940’s the standards were 
again changed. This time to include 
$15.00 per student for books, 
periodicals, binding and salaries. At 
the 1952 Southeastern meeting it was 
felt that the $15.00 requirement was 
too low and it was voted to recom- 
mend to the Southern Association 
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that this be raised to $25.00. It was 
felt that faculty rating should be ac- 
corded librarians on the basis of com- 
parable training and experience with 
the teaching faculty. At this meeting 
a resolution was passed urging a re- 
study of library standards by the 
Southern Association. As a result, 
a revision was adopted by the As- 
sociation. 

The chief points in the new 
standards were: 1) raising the former 
$15.00 to $25.00 per student for 
books, periodicals, binding, supplies 
and staff salaries, 2) additional funds 
should be provided for additional ma- 
terials such as films, records, 3) in 
order that the book and _ periodical 
collections should be of proper size 
and quality to serve the college ade- 
quately, the collections should be 
checked frequently against subject 
bibliographies and standard euides, 
and 4) that the members of the pro- 
fessional library staff should be well 
qualified academically and _ profes- 
sionally and should have faculty rank, 
comparable salaries and privileges. 
These standards have come a long 
was from the original 7,000 volumes 
as stated in 1921. The alert college 
librarian has been able to cite these 
and use them to advantage with the 
college administration. 

The Southern Association has been 
very helpful to the college librarian 
in many ways. At the 1940 Southern 
Association Conference a report was 
presented from a newly-appointed 
Library Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Learning. An important item 
in the report was the presentation 
of the need for improved reference 
and periodical collections in college 
libraries. As a result, the Committee 
was requested to prepare two check 
lists, one of essential reference books 
and the other of periodicals for the 
college library. These lists were pub- 
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lished by the Association in 1940 and 
proved worthwhile in building up col- 
lege library collections in the South. 

In 1941 the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning and the 
Commission on Curricular Problems, 
with the financial backing of the 
General Education Board, held the 
first of three workshops to study 
problems confronting higher educa- 
tion in the South. No librarians were 
invited to this, but six librarians 
were present for the second such 
workshop held in 1942. Here a week’s 
discussion went on between college 
administrators, professors and libra- 
rians as to how the library might be 
improved and more _ effectively 
worked into the instructional pro- 
gram. This workshop report was later 
read to the two commissions con- 
cerned. While the third workshop was 
postponed, owing to war conditions, 
activity still went on within the 
Southern Association for, by 1946, 
a small group of educators had pub- 
lished a book, Higher Education in 
the South. This has proved helpful 
to both college librarians and to col- 
lege administrators. This book was 
planned as a basis of discussion at 
the third workshop. Through a letter 
outlining plans for this workshop, the 
cooperation of many Southern college 
librarians was solicited and received. 
The third workshop was held in 1946 
with this Higher Education in the 
South . as the basis for discussion. 
The chapters on the library were ap- 
proved and have become a guide for 
college librarians as well as edu- 
eators. 

Also in 1946 approval was given 
for the publishing of a revised edi- 


1. Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Committee on Work Con- 
ferences on Higher Education. Higher Educa 
tion in the South; a@ Report of Cooperative 
Studies Conducted Under the Auspices of the 
Committee Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948 
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tion of the two 1940 publications, the 
list of reference books and the list 
of periodicals. An appropriation of 
$2,500 was provided for this. The 
fine spirit of cooperation between the 
two associations is still helping to 
bring about better conditions in the 
small college libraries of this region. 

Within the last ten years several 
new library buildings have been 
added to campuses in the Southeast. 
There have also been renovations and 
additions to other buildings. Library 
staffs have grown and more profes- 
sional librarians have been added in 
many of the small college libraries. 

While the number of volumes in 
a library is not the only, or even the 
best, indication of its effectiveness, 
the growth of book collections show, 
to some extent, the possibilities for 
cultural growth and for meeting the 
many requests for information and 
for supplementing the work of the 
teacher. The growth of the book col- 
lections in small college libraries in 
the Southeast during the last half 
century is impressive. Representative 
college libraries from each of the nine 
states in the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation were chosen for comparative 
figures of their book collections. In 
1905, the average number of books in 
hese twenty libraries was 9,010, with 
2,000 being the smallest number and 
25,000 the largest. By 1935 these li- 
braries had grown to where the aver- 
ige number of books was 30,992, 
12,000 being the smallest and 71,000 
being the largest. By 1955, the twenty 
libraries contained an average of 
64,730 books, 31,956 being the small- 
est and 166,091 being the largest. 
So in this first 30-year period from 
1905 to 1935, the library collections 
had more than tripled. In the 20-year 
period from 1935 to 1955, these collec- 
tions had more than doubled. Some 
interesting facts come out of these 
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statistics. The greatest growth over 
this 50-year period was in the Rollins 
College Library, with 2,000 books in 
1905 and 94,540 in 1955. A close 
second was the Furman College Li- 
brary, holding in 1905 2,000 books 
and growing to 92,388 by 1955. The 
two largest collections in 1955 were 
those of Washington and Lee with 
166.091 books and Berea College with 
131,138. The smallest collection in 
1955 was that of Shorter College with 
31,956 books. This, however, is ten 
times the number it had in 1905. 

In all of these comparative figures 
there are many factors which could 
account for size of the collections 
in 1905 and for the slow or rapid in- 
erease through the years. For in- 
stance, the age of the college, whether 
founded in the early 1800’s or in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century; 
whether the library was given active 
support by the administration or was 
given token appropriations. Taken al- 
tovether, however, it is encouraging 
to note that there has been noteworthy 
erowth and that many small begin- 
nings have grown into respectable 
collections in the last fifty years. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the small college library was 
weak in book collection and other ma- 
terials. Staffs, for the most part, were 
untrained and inadequate. The use 
of the library was quite limited. We 
have seen those small beginnings 
blossom out into effective service and 
importance on the college campus. 
The fine spirit which has prevailed 
among the librarians of these small 
colleges will continue to bring re- 
sults and, with the cooperation and 
backing of the Southeastern Library 
Association and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the small college library in 
the Southeast will surely come into 
its own. 
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Much has been written about 
periodicals and the technical aspects 
of organization and maintenance of 
the periodical collection. Any li- 
brarian who will apply himself to 
Osborn’s Serial Publications, Gren- 
fell’s Periodicals and Serials, Their 
Treatment in Special Libraries,? 
which in spite of its title includes 
much which is applicable to college 
libraries, or Gable’s Manual of Serials 
Work,? will find the answers, as far 
as answers can be given, to practically 
all problems in work with serials. 
However, many librarians of small 
colleges, with only one or two profes- 
sionally trained staff members and a 
limited periodical collection may feel, 
to paraphrase a classic library ex- 
pression, that these comprehensive 
studies tell more about periodicals 
than they care to know. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to glean from these volumes such 
ideas as apply to the small college 
library but rather to deal in practical 
terms with a few problems which 
seem too minor to be included in such 
works but, nevertheless, become 
rather important to the person who 
must work with them from day to day 
and arrive at his own solutions 
through trial and error. It is doubt- 
_ *Miss Trumper is Serials Librarian, 
Women's College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

1. Osborn, Andrew Delbridge. Serial Publi- 


cations ; Their Place and Treatment in LA 
braries. Chicago, American Library Associa- 


tion, 1955. 
za Grenfell, David. Periodicals and Serials ; 
Their Treatment in Special Libraries . . As- 


Sociation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, 1953. 

3. Gable, J. Harris. Manual of Serials Work 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1937. 
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ful whether it will offer any new 
ideas to the person whose work is 
entirely with serials, but it is hoped 
it will prove helpful to the order, 
the reference, or the circulation li- 
brarian who must work with periodi- 
eals as a side line. 

The first and perhaps the biggest 
problem is one of selection. With two 
such excellent guides as Farber’s 
Classified List of Periodicals for the 
College Library* and the Southern 
Association’s Classified List of Refer- 
ence Books and Periodicals for the 
College Library,® it is unlikely that 
any basic journals will be overlooked, 
but the small library will still need 
to select, for few can afford, or will 
actually need, all of the titles recom- 
mended, and many will find it neces- 
sary to add some journals not in- 
cluded on either list. These volumes 
are intended as aids to selection and 
evaluation and must be adopted to 
the needs of the individual college. 
The Farber list is particularly help- 
ful to the inexperienced librarian 
since it stars the titles for first pur- 
chase and describes their scope. The 
small library will, of necessity, be 
likely to choose the well established 
journals analyzed in the standard 
indexing services, such as the Readers’ 
Guide and the International Index 
to Periodicals since these will be most 

1. Classified List pf Periodicals for the Col- 
lege Library; 4th ed. rev. and enl. to July, 
1957, by Evan Ira Farber (Useful Reference 
Series, No. 86). Boston, Faxon, 1957. 

5. Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Commission on Colleges 
und Universities. Classified List of Reference 


Books and Periodicals for College Libraries... 
3d ed., Atlanta, [the Association], 1955. 
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useful in reference work and have 
more permanent value than unin- 
dexed material. Both lists supply this 
indexing information, as does the very 
useful little handbook Fazon’s Libra- 
rians’ Guide to Periodicals, which 
may be had for the asking. 


periodicals constitute a con- 
expense for subscription, 
binding and shelf space, careful 
thought should be given to their se- 
lection. Although first consideration 
must be given to the basic journals 
in the subjects offered in the cur- 
riculum, it is also important to sup- 
ply as wide a selection of general 
periodicals as funds will permit, try- 
ing always for variety rather than 
for duplication. Faculty advice can 
be helpful but should be weighed 
carefully since the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the strength or weakness 
of the collection rests with the libra- 
rian. 

Although the small college must 
be more conservative than the large 
one in its choice of periodicals, the 
serials librarian should be aware of 
new publications by watching the 
listings of new periodicals in College 
and Research Libraries and such other 
sources are available to him and by 
investigating those which seem with- 
in the scope of the college. Samples 
can usually be secured free and are 
particularly important before order- 
ing an unknown journal. They are 
desirable, even if they must be pur- 
chased, as publishers’ blurbs are often 
as misleading for periodicals as for 
books. A sample file can be a helpful 
adjunct to a collection particularly 
if notes on when the periodical was 
considered, by whom, and why it was 
not added, are clipped to the issue. 
It is well to keep unsolicited samples 
as well, even if they seem outside the 
scope of the library at the time. It is 
not always easy to judge from the 
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early issues how important a periodi- 
cal may become, and the sample may 
prove useful later in satisfying a re 
quest for its addition. 

In the ease of a subscription re. 
quest which, for various reasons, the 
librarian may feel in doubt about 
adding, a difficult situation may be 
avoided by asking for a written state. 
ment of the need for the journal, 
e. g., whether it meets a specific re- 
quirement for course instruction, 
whether it is primarily for faculty 
or student use, whether it will be 
useful to more than one department 
and, if so, which ones. The larger 
libraries will find a mimeographed 
form with space for answering such 
questions helpful. This record is par. 
ticularly valuable should it become 
necessary later to justify certain 
items on the subscription list or to 
drop others because of a cut in the 
budget. The decision on a faculty re- 
quest becomes less personal if dis- 
cussed with the library committee, 
particularly if it must be turned 
down. However, in most eases it is 
unnecessary to burden the committee 
with matters of selection. 

Changes in faculty and emphasis 
in instruction often affect the use of 
journals. If the decision to add were 
carefully considered, a basic journal 
should not be dropped although its 
use seems to have diminished. This 
may be only a temporary situation, 
and broken files are to be avoided 
as much as possible. When a periodi- 
cal is added at faculty request, it is 
well to record the name of the person 
who made the request and the depart- 
ment concerned (this can be placed 
on the back of the checking card) 
in order to discuss such problems 
with him or the chairman of the de- 
partment before dropping the sub- 
scription. 

The gift periodicals, with which 
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most libraries are deluged, present 
problems of selection also. With 
limited space for display as well as 
for storage, the small library has to 
be selective. It is well to remember 
that display in the library implies 
approval of a publication, and maga- 
zines of a purely propaganda nature 
and those of no possible use to the 
library should be disearded when re- 
ceived. It is probably the better part 
of wisdom to throw them in the waste- 
basket rather than ask to be dropped 
from the mailing list and stir up dis- 
cussion as to why they are considered 
undesirable. 

New subscriptions should be 
watched carefully for the first few 
years to see whether they are being 
used. If a mistake has been made 
in selection, it should be corrected 
before too much is invested in the 
file. Use also will influence the 
method of handling back issues. The 
large library can afford to bind most 
indexed journals where the small li- 
brary must decide whether to bind, 
store in Magafiles or some similar 
unbound packaging, rely on micro: 
forms or interlibrary loans for oceca- 
sional use of old files or, in a few 
instances, to discard at specified 
periods. Certainly, with the constant 
increase in magazine publishing the 
old idea that anything worth buying 
is worth keeping permanently, no 
longer prevails. 

When use does not seem to justify 
binding, back files may be stored in 
Magafiles. These are quite inexpen- 
sive and satisfactory for magazines 
which are used infrequently. Should 
the use prove more than estimated 
or increase in later years, the nuisance 
of handling will make it evident that 
the file should be bound. 

In theory, the use of microforms for 
preservation of back files should be 
the solution for the small college li- 
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brary, but in practice there are a 
number of disadvantages. Probably 
the most important is the cost of 
microform readers and the inability 
of most libraries to provide enough 
machines to:give adequate service to 
a number of readers at the same time. 
In the second place, there is the time- 
consuming matter of service where 
staff is limited. Many readers need 
instruction in how to operate the ma- 
chines, and even those who know can- 
not always be trusted to rewind the 
film on the right reel or file the micro- 
cards back in the proper place. This 
is as true of faculty as of students. 
Mechanical objects are subject to re- 
pairs if nothing more than tighten- 
ing serews or replacing bulbs. These 
added operations put a heavy burden 
on a busy desk assistant who may 
be the only person on duty at the time 
such service is required. In the third 
place, there is the difficulty of lo- 
cating articles which are not brought 
out in indexes but which the reader 
is confident appeared in a journal 
at approximately a certain date. 
Searching a microform for an obscure 
reference only increases reader re- 
sistance to their use in general. In the 
case of newspapers, it is easy for the 
reader to understand the library’s 
problem of storage, binding cost, and 
deterioration ; but with current maga- 
zines of the last fifteen or twenty 
years, it is hard to explain why micro- 
forms are better than bound volumes. 
It is to be hoped that the time will 
come when more publishers will sell 
films without requiring a current 
subseription as well. In some _ in- 
stances, the film alone might be suf- 
ficient for the needs of the small li- 
brary and would be preferable to 
doing without the journal entirely. 
Microforms are a great asset to the 
college library since they make pos- 


sible at reasonable cost research ma- 
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terials which it could not hope to 
have otherwise either because of cost, 
scarcity or shelf space. However, their 
use as a substitute for binding cur- 
rent journals should be weighed with 
the greatest of care.: 

The small college located near a 
large college or university is indeed 
fortunate from the standpoint of re- 
search since most libraries are gener- 
ous in the privileges granted to neigh- 
boring scholars. However, a working 
periodical collection for general use 
must be maintained and the librarian 
of a small college must decide to what 
extent the back files should be built 
up. A knowledge of the collection and 
low it is used are important; the ref- 
erence librarian can be of great help 
by reporting such weaknesses as she 
has found in trying to supply an- 
swers to reference questions— and 
faculty should be encouraged to sug- 
gest areas which they would like to 
see strengthened. 

When a new subscription is added 
at faculty request, it is advisable to 
ask for a recommendation concerning 
earlier volumes. Notes added to a 
work record card indicating how 
much of a back file is needed or that 
earlier volumes should not be pur- 
chased can be useful for future refer- 
ence when checking dealers’ catalogs. 
In the general field, it is usually not 
necessary to secure files previous to 
the volumes covered by the general 
indexes. In the special fields, par- 
ticularly in the sciences, the small 
college library should be cautious in 
building up back files although it 
should, of course, retain back issues 
of current subscriptions until their 
storage becomes a problem. In the 
humanities, the library which can af- 
ford it, is on safer ground in buying 
back runs for these journals have 
lasting value. The interest in under- 
graduate teaching in the sciences is 
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generally centered in recent develop. 
ments appearing in current journals, 
whereas the needs of the professor 
continuing his research can usually 
be satisfied with interlibrary loans. 
The library should be generous in 
bearing this expense and in assisting 
members of the faculty to secure such 
material. The recently issued South. 
eastern Supplement to the Union List 
of Serials is invaluable for this pur. 
pose and should be in every library 
in the region. 

It is generally agreed that the needs 
of the small college library are best 
served by an alphabetical rather than 
a classed arrangement of the bound 
periodical collection. In fact, con- 
sidering the interrelationship of sub- 
ject matter in many fields of learn- 
ing, it is doubtful whether the best 
interests of the scholar are served by 
a classed arrangement at the college 
level regardless of the size of the li- 
brary. This is particularly true of 
periodicals to which the principal 
references come from use of the gen- 
eral indexes. It does not apply, how- 
ever, to periodicals of local or esoteric 
interest which are likely to be over- 
looked unless classified with books 
on the same subject. 

If an alphabetical arrangement is 
used, it is desirable to have available 
to the public, preferably in a visible 
file, a simple title list of current sub- 
scriptions arranged under broad sub- 
jects corresponding to the academic 
departments as nearly as_ possible. 
This proves helpful in many ways but 
particularly to the librarian in main- 
taining a well-balanced collection and 
to students and members of the facul- 
ty who are interested in knowing 
what journals in their field of interest 
are available in the library. 

Although it is desirable to keep 
the entire collection of bound periodi- 
cals together, lack of space often 
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makes it necessary to put the little- 
used volumes in a less accessible place. 
Since the decision on binding is usual- 
ly made on the basis of use and the 
heaviest use is in recent years, it 
seems wiser to divide the collection 
by date rather than to select certain 
titles to be put on semi-storage. Stu- 
dents and faculty soon learn that 
volumes prior to the last ten years 
(or whatever period is decided upon) 
are in a less accessible place, and no 
records need be changed as the an- 
nual move is made to maintain that 
balance. 

A holdings list at the circulation 
or the reference desk is helpful in 
servicing the collection since it can 
list in one alphabet all the periodicals 
the library receives or ever has re- 
ceived, if the files were kept. It 
should indicate whether the file is 
bound, unbound, or in Magafiles, give 
the extent of the holdings, and loca- 
tion if separated from the regular 
collection. Call numbers should be 
indicated for such journals as are 
classified. It may contain notes about 
incomplete volumes, and it is very 
helpful in reference work if it also 
lists where the journal is indexed or 
abstracted. If there is a subject list 
of current titles, as previously sug- 
gested, the tracing should be put on 
the back of the holdings card for 
reference in ease of change of title 
or deletion from the subscription 
list. Although most libraries will want 
printed title and subject cards in the 
public catalog for all bound periodi- 
cals, these may be stamped with a 
note such as ‘‘ For volumes in library, 
see periodical holdings file,” and no 
further records need be made to keep 
these cards up to date since the hold- 
ings file becomes the key to the col- 
lection. 

As a rule, college libraries do not 
circulate periodicals outside the 
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building except in unusual eases. 
However, in certain areas, particular- 
ly the sciences where current jour- 
nals are often more important than 
books, it is sometimes advisable to 
route to the departments highly spe- 
cialized periodicals which are pri- 
marily taken to keep the faculty in- 
formed of recent developments in the 
field. If current journals of this na- 
ture seem not to be used as much 
as they should be and discussion with 
the chairman of the department dis- 
closes that the reason is lack of time 
to spend in the library, such an out- 
side service should be considered. If 
it is welcomed, as is usually the case, 
there should be an agreement as to 
how long the numbers may be kept 
and who will be responsible for their 
return when due. These journals are 
expensive and difficult to replace. 
In order to protect the collection, 
they should be kept in a safe place 
in one of the offices and not be taken 
home where they will be subjected to 
the unusual circulation hazards. It 
should be understood that the service 
can only be maintained if the depart- 
ment will cooperate by helping to 
keep the routines at a minimum. 
Gifts of periodicals, either from 
faculty or other friends, come under 
the heading of mixed blessings. Al- 
though they may yield important ad- 
ditions to the library and their ac- 
ceptance may contribute to good 
public relations, in general, they only 
add to the problem of how best to 
dispose of duplicates. Most librarians 
have misgivings about destroying 
journals which other librarians may 
need; yet the process of sorting, list- 
ing, circularizing other libraries, ete., 
is time-consuming and _ represents 
considerable cost on an hourly basis 
(Continued on page 156) 








To Buy or Not to Buy 


By WituiAm C. PouuarRp* 


As librarians we enjoy books; we 
respect books; we use books. As li- 
brarians we want other people to en- 
joy, respect and use books; and see- 
ing that they do is a major part of 
our professional goal. 

As college librarians those people 
whom we wish to serve with books 
are, in the main, students; a group 
of people who, let’s'face it, are not 
the easiest to interest in reading. 
They read if, and often only if, their 
courses require it. Since such is the 
case, we are presented with two chal- 
lenges: 1) to see that when they do 
read in connection with their course 
work they read the best available 
material, and 2) to confront them 
with an atmosphere conducive to the 
development of an interest in reading 
for itself. Both of these challenges 
involve the wise selection of books 
for the library’s shelves, for with- 
out these tools we cannot possibly 
meet either challenge. The responsi- 
bility we must assume is no small 
one. 

Although the development of the 
reader who simply likes to read is 
an important matter, for the college 
librarian the provision of books that 
supplement and enhance the college 
curriculum is of more immediate im- 
portance. The curriculum is the body 
of the institution, dependent for its 
vitality on the library, its heart. 

Merely to fill book shelves would 
be an easy job. The 1958 edition of 
Books in Print lists 125,000 available 
titles. American publishers produced 
13,462 new titles last year. How many 


*Mr. Pollard is Librarian, College of William 
and Mary in Norfolk, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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of these are suitable for the college 
library? Certainly not all; and even 
if we had sufficient funds and shelf 
space we would want to select our 
purchases with eare. 

Most of us who buy books for small 
college libraries are forced to stay 
within the confines of inadequate 
budgets, and our professional skill is 
called into play to make every penny 
count, to get the most for our money. 
When only a comparative few volumes 
can be added to a library each year 
there should be a reason behind the 
purchase of each and every one. 
There is no margin for personal in- 
terests here; your pet extra-cur- 
ricular subject or your library com- 
mittee chairman’s hobby do not con- 
stitute reasons for buying. 

The best reason for the purchase 
of a book is its applicability to the 
college curriculum. And one of the 
best and simplest ways to prepare 
yourself for selection on this basis 
is by a thorough reading of the col- 
lege catalog’s description of courses 
and summary of the _ institution’s 
over-all academic philosophy. Next, 
membership on the college’s cur- 
riculum committee or at __ least 
periodic contacts with the academic 
dean can give you knowledge of pro- 
jected plans for curriculum changes 
or additions. If you have ever 
awakened some September morning 
to find yourself with a crowd of 
students clamoring for books on a 
subject which your collection gives 
little or no coverage, chances are you 
will never let yourself be in the dark 
where curriculum is concerned again. 

Granted that it is the aim of the 
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college library to supplement as 
strongly and comprehensively as pos- 
sible the college’s curriculum and 
granted that this can be done by the 
wise choice of library materials, then 
we are faced with the question as to 
who will select these materials for 
purchase. Many fine colleges (Dart- 
mouth is one) rely heavily on faculty 
selection, with the library’s acquisi- 
tion head making pertinent sugges- 
tions from time to time. There is 
much to commend this system since 
it evidences strong interest in the 
library by faculty and makes use of 
the special subject knowledge of the 
various faculty members. However, 
if earried to the extreme such a plan 
could make of the acquisition libra- 
rian little more than a_ business 
manager. At some colleges, on the 
other hand, the pendulum swings in 
the extreme opposite direction and 
requests for the major portion of 
titles added to the collection are 
initiated by the library. While the 
emphasis here is on the ability of a 
librarian to select wisely, the absence 
of faculty participation is obvious. 
Approximately midway between 
these two approaches to purchasing 
is an approach perhaps most advan- 
tageous to all concerned; a coopera- 
tive library-faculty venture. If such 
a program can be enacted, its merits 
can be felt by both library staff and 
faculty. The librarians have the 
gratifying experience of using their 
bibliographical knowledge as it should 
be used and of having the confidence 
of the faculty members. The faculty 
members, in turn, come to feel a 
sense of proprietorship in the library 
collection and to enjoy participation 
in its growth. Moreover, use of the 
library is going to increase not only 
because the professors are more fa- 
miliar with the collection but be- 
cause they had a hand in putting it 
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together. They will want to see that 
Joe College uses the books that have 
been provided for him. Furthermore, 
through this interest on the part of 
your faculty you may well gain the 
key to an increased book budget. Evi- 
dence of this interest through lists 
of books needed by the various de- 
partments can be your strongest ar- 
gument for more funds. 

Whether by the library or by the 
faculty or by both in cooperation, 
and despite an inadequate budget, 
books must be bought for the college 
library. But, which books? If mere 
number were our only concern, the 
problem would be easily solved by 
the goodly supply of 125,000 plus 
volumes waiting for us on publishers’ 
and jobbers’ shelves. But, since we 
are professionally obligated to pro- 
vide our students and patrons with 
worthwhile material, our figurative 
trip to the book market has to be 
planned. Reason, not fancy, must be 
the foundation of our purchasing. We 
have to know what we are buying. 

In building a book collection for 
an academic institution we are con- 
cerned with current books as well as 
books of past years, the so-called clas- 
sics and standards in various subject 
fields, so our approach to acquisition 
has to vary according to the type of 
book we are considering for purchase. 

Reviews are a primary source of 
information regarding current books 
and can be found in numerous 
periodicals and journals and news- 
papers. Publications such as Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, New 
York Times, New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, and Saturday Review are noted 
for their literary critiques. Reviews 
are a boon to the person making a 
selection of books for a college |i- 
brary although it can be argued th 
a review in one of the reviewing 
media ean differ decidedly from a 
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review in another despite the fact 
that the book under fire is the same. 
It must be recognized that the re- 
viewer’s educational background, fa- 
miliarity with the subject treated, 
interests and even personality can 
color his reaction to an author’s work. 
It is for this reason that some li- 
braries use staff reviewing as the 
basis for purchase or non-purchase 
of a book. In a large library where 
the staff is composed of subject spe- 
cialists such a plan may be advisable 
but since we are concerned here with 
a small library reviewing by its staff 
members seems out of the question. 
It is because of this that heavy re- 
liance on book reviews is a necessity. 
While the majority of reviews ap- 
pearing throughout the country are 
not wri ten with library purchase in 
mind, ‘wo publications are slanted 
toward the library market; indeed, 
their reviews are prepared by libra- 
rians: /*ooklist (containing Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin) and Library 
Journa’. Such an emphasis makes 
them indispensable to the small eol- 
lege librarian. They are especially 
useful because of their reviewer’s 
comments regarding the suitability 
of books for particular types of li- 
braries. (Examples: ‘‘Recommended 
to all art collections;” ‘‘Public and 
college libraries may find the book 
of limited interest;’’ ‘‘ All libraries 
and students with an interest in the 
subject should have this book;’ ‘‘For 
the student and reader interested in 
contemporary history.’’) 

Ii funds are available, the small 
college library might profit by sub- 
scribing to Iabrary Journal’s reviews- 
on-cards service. The reprints of LJ 
reviews provided on 3” x 5” cards 
are convenient for sending to the va- 
rious academic departments for pur- 
chase recommendations — another 
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means of enlisting the faculty’s aid 
and interest. 

Since it is understood that re. 
viewers can differ greatly in their 
appraisal of a book, perhaps the wise 
buyer should first compare three or 
more reviews. Here again the large 
library with its staff of specialists 
ean better afford such a time-consum- 
ing procedure. The under-staffed li- 
brary will have to content itself with 
fewer complete reviews and do its 
comparative shopping through Book 
Review Digest. The Digest’s excerpts 
from a number of reviews and its 
plus and minus code present a cap- 
sule view of a book’s treatment by 
different reviewers and may not ne- 
cessitate reading by the librarian. 

Another aid in book buying is 
represented by the selected lists that 
appear from time to time in profes- 
sional journals and other reviewing 
media. College and Research Ii 
braries has published semi-annual 
lists of selected reference books since 
January, 1952. Wilson Library Bul- 
letin features each month reviews of 
current reference books by Frances 
Neel Cheney and a list of books to 
he analyzed in Essay and General 
Literature Index. Library Journal 
has several annual lists worth con- 
sideration: in March, reference books 
of the preceding year; in May, busi- 
ness and technical books. Aside from 
regular features there will appear 
throughout the year various lists. The 
Booklist of April 15, 1959, for ex- 
ample, contained an_ interesting 
bibliography selected by Richard B. 
Harwell, ‘‘War of Words: A Civil 
War Bookshelf, 1953-58.” In the area 
of business and economics, Johns 
Hopkins University’s Department of 
Political Economy provides a_ valu- 
able bibliographical service through 
the publication of a quarterly en- 
titled, Economics Library Selections. 
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Free on request, the serial contains 
annotations of books by college pro- 
fessors whose recommendations are 
made on the basis of the size of a li- 
brary’s budget and the comparative 
values of the books under considera- 
tion. 

Publications by university presses 
are traditionally considered worth- 
while ones and all college librarians 
should weleome a quarterly bibliogra- 
phy which first appeared this Spring. 
Scholarly Books in America presents 
‘‘an annotated listing of all books, 
monographs, and scholarly journals”’ 
which bear the imprint of and are 
offered for sale by all members of 
the Association of American Univer- 
sity Presses. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, it is being 
sent ‘‘to all American scholars to 
keep them abreast of scholarly pub- 
lishing in America.” 

The innumerable publishers’ ads 
that come across our desks day after 
day are sources of further insight 
into the world of books, but because 
of their commercial intent they are 
to be taken with the proverbial grain 
of salt. However, they are useful as 
material to be forwarded to a depart- 
ment as reminders to do more buy- 
ing or as evidence of the interest the 
library has in all academic fields. 
Often through consideration of these 
ads, too, a desirable discount can be 
realized through pre-publication of- 
fers, 

In building the book collection of 
a small college library, the librarian 
is in need of examples and criteria 
on which to base his action, par- 
ticularly in view of a need to econ- 
serve funds and space. The Lamont 
Library at Harvard is looked to as a 
model undergraduate library and its 
catalog, published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 1953, has served as 
buying euide for many libraries. Now 
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out-of-date, the Lamont list is being 
revised for publication late in 1960. 
Not only will the revision show addi- 
tions to the collection but also items 
that were dropped during the inter- 
vening years. Other lists which 
should serve as guides in book selec- 
tion are the Southern Association of 
Colleges’ Classified List of Reference 
Books and Periodicals for College Ii- 
braries (1955); Charles Shaw’s List 
of Books for College Libraries (1931) 
and its supplement 1931-38 (1940) ; 
Winchell, Guide to Reference Books 
(1951) and supplements, 1950-52 
(1954), 1953-55 (1956). 

Often a library will find itself with 
an obvious gap in a particular sub- 
ject area. For such a situation, a sub- 
ject bibliography is needed. Good 
examples worthy of purchase are: 
Concise Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, 600-1950 (1958) ; 
Handlin, Harvard Guide to American 
History (1954) ; and Hawkins, Scien- 
tific, Medical and Technical Books 
Published in the United States of 
America (2nd ed., 1958). In addition 
to periodical citations, Education In- 
dex gives bibliographical information 
regarding books selected as valuable 
for their treatment of a particular 
subject in the field. 

Unfortunately for the small college 
library with its small book budget, 
almost any list of recommended books 
for the library is going to include 
some out-of-print titles. Then, it will 
be up to the librarian to determine 
how important those books are to his 
collection. This he must do through 
consultation of other bibliographies 
and through discussion with the 
faculty member or members most 
concerned. It may well be that a 
priority system will have to be estab- 
lished for books that will require the 
expense of searching by out-of-print 
dealers, labeling certain titles first 
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purchases and so on down the list of 
desiderata. Or it may evolve that the 
best way to handle many of these 
needs is through interlibrary loans 
from larger institutions; no library, 
regardless of size, can be expected 
to be self-sufficient. However, the 
library that does too brisk a trade in 
borrowing current material needs to 
revamp its buying program and allot 
more funds for the purchase of re- 
cent publications. 

The twin problems of small budget 
and crowded shelves have to be taken 
into consideration as the librarian 
faces the numerous requests that come 
concerning the purchase of multiple 
copies of books for reserve room read- 
ing. Unless a library has unlimited 
funds and shelf space, duplication of 
titles in sufficient numbers to elimi- 
nate altogether a reserve system is 
out of the question. Consequently a 
satisfactory ratio of books to stu- 
dents has to be agreed upon by li- 
brarian and professor and buying be 
done in accordance. Short-lived 
though they may be, paperbacks are 
an economical solution to this prob- 
lem in many eases. 

Whether in a large or a small li- 
brary, the order librarian’s position 
is a complex one. Not only does he 
buy books, he selects them. This he 
ean do solely through professional 
skill and knowledge. His selections 
must be based on sound academic 
ground; they must in some tangible 
way implement the institution’s aca- 
demic philosophy. But, he must go 
one step further in maintaining a 
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balanced budget while trying to satis. 
fy the demands made by not one but 
several teaching departments, each 
with its own interests and emphases, 
He must serve these departments wel] 
and willingly while at the same time 
enlisting their aid in building a better 
college library. 

In brief, the order librarian is a 
bibliophile and a scholar; he is a 
business executive and a diplomat, 
His is not a simple job, and all should 
wish him well as he gathers for dis- 
tribution the tools of learning. 





NORTH CAROLINA INDEX 


Guide to North Carolina’s 
Periodical Literature | 
Cumulative volume for 1955-57 


Now Available 


This is a continuation of the 
annual volumes 1946-49 of the 
INDEX. The volume for the 
years between 1950-54, will ap- 
pear next. This service will be 
kept up-to-date ‘with two-year 
cumulations. 

The articles in 53 North Caro- 
lina publications are indexed in 
this volume by author and sub- 
ject. 





Copies are $5.00 each 
Order from: 


North Carolina Index 


P. O. Box 356, Salem Station 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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By BETHANY 


“This college’s most urgent need 
is a new library,’’ said the recently 
inaugurated president with convic- 
tion. Additional classrooms were 
needed; the faculty was handicapped 
by lack of proper office space; the 
student organizations were clamoring 
for a building; the cafeteria was in- 
adequate and obsolete. But the new 
president was young—and _ smart. 
And, from a strictly academic point 
of view, he was right. He stood by 
his conviction and went so far as to 
ask the Associate Librarian what she 
thought of his idea! She gave him 
her honest opinion—it might be bet- 
ter to enlarge and modernize the 
present building instead of putting 
up a new structure on a new site. 

This took place at Millsaps College, 
a co-educational liberal arts college 
of about 900 students, located in 
Jackson, Mississippi, and supported, 
in the main, by the Methodist Church 
—the time, summer of 1953; the 
president, Dr. H. Ellis Finger, Jr.; 
the associate librarian, 1. And for 
what it is worth, this is the story of 
how we went about remodeling the 
28-year-old Carnegie-Millsaps — Li- 
brary into the Millsaps-Wilson Li- 
brary of 1955. 

Several questions immediately come 
to mind. Why was the president con- 
ferring with the associate librarian ? 
Because, as in many small colleges 
like Millsaps, the head librarian was 
a faculty member who served pri- 
marily in a supervisory fashion. Our 


*Miss Swearingen is Librarian, Millsaps 


College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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head librarian at the time was Pro- 
fessor Albert Godfrey Sanders, a dis- 
tinguished scholar and a great lover 
of books who, because of his imminent 
retirement, was not only willing but 
e¢lad for me to have the ambivalent 
honor of helping plan the building. 
The Library Committee of the Facul- 
ty, like Professor Sanders, was high- 
ly concerned about the project, look- 
ing and listening attentively to what 
was shown and said to them, but their 
replies became a refrain which ran, 
‘*Well, you know more about this 
than we do!’’ And the comment Pro- 
fessor Sanders was most likely to 
make, after a discussion of a floor 
plan or color scheme, was loyally, ‘‘I 
believe Miss Bethany is right about 
that.’’ Certainly, you may be ask- 
ing, the members of the library staff 
must have helped. They did indeed— 
both of them—by being in complete 
agreement. It was in this way, and 
through no special knowledge or de- 
sire on my part, that I became THE 
Authority. It is a lonely role to play 
and one I would not want to last very 
long, but during my ascendency I 
tried to keep up a bold and enthusi- 
astic front. 

The final question most librarians 
would ask is why, in heaven’s name, 
worry with a remodeling job when 
there was an opportunity to build 
outright. The reasons, in this situa- 
tion, proved irresistible. The location 
of the existing library was the best 
on the campus from the standpoint 
of student traffic, beauty of sur- 
roundings, good light, and even the 
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soil itself, which on this spot was 
freer from the marl that elsewhere 
on the campus had done damage to 
foundations and walls. Another rea- 
son was financial, for we believed 
that it would be less expensive to re- 
model. It seemed unwise to put all 
the currently available building 
funds into one building even though 
it was the most needed. It was not 
necessarily the most wanted. Ex- 
perience does not bear out the books 
which say the library is the heart 
of the college, and a new building 
alone would not make it so. The li- 
brary should abjure false pretenses, 
know its place and spend no more 
than it absolutely had to. And the 
last reason was admittedly sentimen- 
tal: the dreary but dignified old li- 
brary seemed to invite being done 
over, as several possible floor plans 
demonstrated. Let us, then, convert 
what we had into as efficient, ade- 
quate and attractive a place as 
imagination and ingenuity could de- 
vise, with the express purpose of hav- 
ing funds left over for books, addi- 
tional staff and a nest egg, at least, 
for the next building on the greater 
Millsaps programme. 

Our plan of procedure and time 
were like this: in August of 1953, 
following considerable discussion, Dr. 
Finger brought Mr. Robert W. Naef 
(FAIA Architect and Engineer) and 
two of his associates to the library. 
We explained that we wanted a di- 
visional library with three reading 
rooms; adequate work areas; a cir- 
culation desk which would control 
as much of the library as possible; 
an inviting entrance; protection 
from the afternoon sun; two or three 
seminar rooms; proper lighting, ete. 
We discussed with them the pos- 
sibility of our crude floor plans and 
asked them to test the building to 
ascertain if it were possible to re- 
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model it as we would like. The archi- 
tects proceeded and reported that the 
building could be used. They then 
presented their first draft of a floor 
plan. These plans were worked over 
and reworked several times during 
the winter; they were posted for 
everyone in the college to see and 
everyone was invited to express his 
approval or disapproval of them. 

Before making the final draft, I 
asked Dr. Finger if we might seek the 
opinion of someone in the library 
world who had more experience with 
library buildings than we had. He 
agreed and we were exceedingly 
fortunate to get Arthur Hamlin, 
Executive Secretary of ACRL at that 
time. Mr. Hamlin was of great as- 
sistance to us: he questioned us at 
length to find out if we really knew 
what kind of library we wanted and 
needed; he perused the plans to see 
if he thought they were suitable to 
our expressed needs; he mentioned 
certain trends in library building and 
certain libraries whose arrangements 
he thought would be helpful to us 
and he advised us to ask a librarian 
who had had some actual experience 
with remodeling to serutinize our 
plans with a eritical eye. Finding 
Mr. Hamlin so helpful and reassur- 
ing, we were less hesitant to ask Stan- 
ley L. West, Director of Libraries, 
University of Florida, for his au- 
thoritative advice. He came and 
examined the plans carefully and, in 
the main, pronounced them good. He 
urged us to install an elevator, how- 
ever, instead of a book lift and it 
was because of his insistance that we 
got the very convenience we had 
wanted in the first place! 

3y now it was late spring of 1954. 
The plans were then studied by the 
3uilding Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, who in turn presented them 
to the Board as a whole. The only 
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major change requested was to add 
white columns at the entrance similar 
to those on other buildings on the 
campus. Who could object to a few 
white columns outside when inside 
the building one could ride up and 
down, like Babar, on ‘‘l’ascenseur!”’ 
It was this building committee, of 
course, that made the decisions about 
the actual construction of the build- 
ing—the foundations, the materials, 
the wiring, plumbing, and such things 
as that. It was necessary, because of 
expense, to dispense with a marble 
stairway and several other less im- 
portant refinements, but fortunately 
we did not have to cut out any fea- 
tures that we considered vital. In 
June, 1954, all decisions had been 
made. The associate librarian could 
prepare to move out of the building. 
Actual work began in September and 
twelve months later the library had 
been transformed. 

The old building was of buff brick. 
It faced away from the college, was 
entered by a flight of about ten steps 
and had 17-foot ceilings which, at 
that, were 7 feet below the roof. 
There were two tiers of stacks with 
space provided for a third, and a 
half-basement above ground consist- 
ing of a furnace room, a coal bin and 
two unfinished store rooms. Its usable 
space, according to the architects, was 
4.556 square feet. 

The remodeled building, you may 
be sure, no longer turned its back 
on the college it served. Its entrance, 
at ground level, was changed from 
the east to the north side, with an 
attractive auxiliary entrance to the 
west. A second floor to the original 
reading room was gained simply by 
laying it, and a third tier of stacks. 
The old walls and pilasters, which 
had to stand for structural reasons, 
somehow presented very little prob- 
lem and in some instances, due to 
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the adroitness of the architects, added 
interest to the interior. The same 
was true of the floor levels; there 
are three floor levels and three stack 
levels, but they are not the same 
three. The architects had the buff 
brick replaced by red brick in order 
to harmonize with the surrounding 
buildings ; they added two finely pro- 
portioned white columns to the im- 
pressive glass front and again effec- 
tively combined the classical and the 
modern in designing the windows, 
the stairs and the ornamental de- 
tails. The space gained from rework- 
ing the old building was 6,056 square 
feet; new construction amounted to 
10,772 square feet, making the total 
area of the new building 16,828 
square feet. It was constructed at an 
approximate cost of $270,000.00. Add 
to that figure the conservative esti- 
mate of $75,000.00 as the value of the 
old building, and about $55,000.00 
for furnishings, and the total ap- 
praisal of the property amounts to 
$400,000.00. 

A few other details may be worthy 
of mentioning. We estimate that the 
new building has a capacity of 80,000 
volumes (since any room ean be used 
as stacks) and the seating capacity 
is 225, The inside walls of the smaller 
rooms are not structurally necessary 
and ean be removed, if ever desirable, 
to make larger, more open areas. And, 
should the time come when more 
room is required, another wing can 
be added to the southwest corner of 
the building with minimum incon- 
venience. The special rooms of the 
library, such as the lounges, the Mill- 
saps Room and the small auditorium, 
have been located where their use 
ereates as little disturbance as pos- 
sible in the regular reading rooms. 
The stacks for each Division are 
either a part of the reading room 
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they serve or adjoin it, making a con- 
venient and inviting arrangement. 

So much for the exterior and the 
floor plan of the building. The de- 
tails of the interior were to be worked 
on during the early stages of con- 
struction. Because I had spent one 
vacation helping plan the library and 
a second vacation moving and stor- 
ing the book collection, I was given 
two months in which to concentrate 
on this aspect of the building. I read 
and studied and looked, and even 
traveled here and there to see what 
others had done. This latter experi- 
ence I enjoyed very much, but I can- 
not truthfully say it was specifically 
helpful. Libraries, it seems to me, 
are as individual as people and what 
is exactly right for one rarely is suit- 
able for another. In the last analysis 
one is left with one’s own problems 
to solve in one’s own way. 

The first crisis arose over color. 
A eolor scheme was presented to us 
which had been prepared for the 
architects by a firm of color experts. 
The experts, however, did their work 
impersonally without consulting any- 
one at the college, with the result that 
their selection of colors, though pleas- 
ing enough and doubtless entirely 
correct, did not have the individuality 
we had hoped for. Consequently, a 
book of paint samples was set before 
me—some hundred colors, tones and 
shades in two-inch squares. Also I 
was confronted with small squares 
of asphalt, rubber and ceramic tiles 
and was asked not to take long! But 
I did. It is quite a trick to visualize 
what an enormous room is going to 
look like from a two-inch spot of 
color. I communed with those samples, 
brooded over them, almost wore them 
out showing them to all who would 
look, and came up at long last with 
a decision. The walls in the large 
reading rooms, the stair halls and the 
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foyer would be a Shell Tint with ac. 
cent colors of Swedish Red and Aden 
Blue. The floors in the halls and en- 
trance would be an earth red and, 
in the large rooms, a golden brown. 
The smaller rooms would be treated 
individually and the small auditorium 
downstairs would have a black and 
white patterned floor with light walls 
suitable as a background for picture 
exhibits. If the architects’ color sug- 
gestions had not suited us, our sug- 
gestions caused them dismay. It took 
several long and earnest meetings for 
us to come to an agreement. With the 
help of Dr. Finger, we agreed on 
Shell Tint, Swedish Red and Aden 
Blue! 

The next decision had to do with 
the library furniture. We received 
furniture layouts from several dif- 
ferent companies. But, there again, 
it was the work of total strangers who 
could not know the problems which 
we cherished as our very own. The 
two large reading rooms, for instance, 
were too long and narrow and_even 
so had to be used as passage ways. 
This, we considered, required special 
treatment. Consequently, we mea- 
sured and marked and played a kind 
of checkers with miniature furniture 
cutouts until we hit upon an arrange- 
ment that seemed to best serve our 
needs. In addition to figuring the 
amount and sizes of the furniture, 
there was the important question of 
its finish. Because of other wood fea- 
tures, such as panels, doors and covers 
for the heating units, the standard 
finishes could not be used. This ne- 
cessitated having a special sample 
prepared, which all bidders agreed 
to match. This element made what 
had been a mathematical problem and 
a decorating problem a gamble of 
the first order as well! After too long 
a delay, the time came for opening 
the bids. Inevitably followed some 
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trimming and cutting, but no drastic 
omissions proved necessary. The 
Mississippi School Supply Company 
would furnish the library tables, 
chairs, and most of the shelving; the 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand, 
the catalog, circulation desk, display 
eases and special shelving; and the 
Barefield Office Supply Company, 
some fine metal furniture for the 
offices. 

For eight months now the build- 
ing had been growing and limited 
library service had been provided in 
the old chapel. By this time every- 
body connected with this enterprise 
realized that we had a big job on our 
hands. We had made the big deci- 
sions, but there were many more small 
ones ahead which would take time, 
taste and intrepidity. It was May— 
just four months before the library 
should be in use again. Our greatest 
need at the moment, Dr. Finger and 
I agreed, was an interior decorator 
to help us pull everything together. 
With the wall and floor colors al- 
ready settled, however, we were afraid 
no decorator would want to take the 
job. Fortunately our misgivings were 
unfounded and Sid Jones, Inc., agreed 
to help us coordinate the overall plan 
and to furnish and decorate the smal- 
ler rooms, provide shades and hang- 
ings for the windows and select all 
lamps and accessories. Two tactful 
and talented young men, one a 
graduate of Millsaps, were assigned 
to our job and their assistance was 
invaluable. 

July was a tense month of wait- 
ing. In August we began moving the 
books back into the stacks; the week 
before the college opened, the library 
furniture was installed and later, on 
September 27 and 28, until ten p.m., 
the other furniture was brought in 
and we put on the finishing touches 
for the opening and dedication the 
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next day. The Millsaps Room, in 
which hung a handsome portrait of 
Major Millsaps, was impressive in 
classic gold and white; the Faculty 
Lounge glowed with warmth and 
charm; the windows were beautiful 
with their lovely dressing; the floors 
throughout glistened with a high 
polish; the Forum Room was serene 
and inviting as visitors stopped to 
see an exhibition of paintings by Karl 
Wolfe; the library’s treasures were 
displayed; flowers were everywhere 
and friends of the college came from 
far and near to celebrate. It was a 
great day. 

Four years have passed and we are 
still happy with the library, which is 
not to say that it is without flaw. It 
has both the virtues and defects of 
something guided to completion by 
an eager hand, but one not too well 
versed in the mysteries of blueprints 
and construction detail. The gravest 
mistake, from the library angle, is 
a pilaster which divides the front sec- 
tion of the circulation desk. This sup- 
port was essential, but somehow it 
had not appeared on the plans until 
the final ones were submitted. If it 
had shown up earlier the desk area 
might have been rearranged to take 
eare of the difficulty, but at the last 
minute it seemed too late to make a 
fight for something no one felt was 
important except the associate libra- 
rian. That was very unprofessional 
behavior and since has been regretted ! 
Other smaller flaws—or _ incon- 
veniences—have to do with lighting, 
both natural and artificial, and were 
the result of not understanding some 
of the detailed drawings and speci- 
fications. For a building of this size, 
the stack area is small and there are 
not as many ecarrels as would be de- 
sirable. However, there are two easily 
accessible storage rooms and any area 
in the library can be converted into 
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stacks if need be. At the normal rate 
of growth of the book collection, no 
lack of space is anticipated for a good 
many years to come. And our need 
for more carrels has not been notice- 
able to date. What we could use are 
small study rooms in which two or 
three students could study together 
out loud. If and when the new wing 
is added, I hope to be on hand to 
take care of these shortages. 

At the close of such a case history 
as this, the recital of a few honest 
observations is probably expected. 
Most of the problems involved in re- 
modeling, I would say, are the same 
ones we would have confronted in 
building from scratch. Our architects 
were skilled as designers and engi- 
neers, were eager to do their part well 
and to cooperate with us in achiev- 
ing a functional structure; neverthe- 
less, they depended upon us—and 
quite rightly so—to know just what 
this library’s specialized needs were. 
That was the librarian’s field of re- 
sponsibility and that responsibility 
rested heavily upon me. I should have 
preferred to share it with a staff. 
I had the same reaction to the many 
decisions I had to make in regard 
to the interior arrangement and ap- 
pearance of the library. Consequent- 
ly, I would recommend the help of a 
decorator from the very beginning. 
Far from being an extravageuce, it 
would be an economy whether figured 
in terms of the librarian’s time or in 
terms of reducing the number of 
anxious moments for all concerned, 
or simply in terms of the end results. 

What makes remodeling more 


trouble than building is having to 
move the books and to work in im- 
provised quarters for so long a time; 
what makes it more interesting is the 








challenge of circumventing or rising 
above the structural limitations and 
architectural vagaries of the old 
building. At Millsaps College re. 
modeling the library was difficult, 
exciting and, for the most part, hap- 
pily and satisfactorily done. My last 
word, however, is that a woman li- 
brarian should not undertake a re- 
modeling job unless she has the sym- 
pathetic collaboration of a Dr. Finger, 
as I had, or of her Building Chair- 
man or of some other man of au- 
thority. Without such assistance she 
might find she had not only re- 
modeled the library, but herself as 
well—into a personality of unrecog- 
nizable identity! 
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The Implications of Southern Assoctation 
Standards on Librartes of Small Colleges 


By CarroL QUENZEL* 


In this special issue a library of a 
small college is being defined as one 
with a book collection of fewer than 
100,000 volumes belonging to a de- 
gree-granting institution with an en- 
rollment normally of less than 1,500. 
For reasons of accuracy the writer 
prefers the title ‘‘library of a small 
college” to the zippier ‘‘small college 
library.” Some of the stronger liberal 
arts colleges with enrollment below 
1,500 students have and need much 
more extensive book collections than 
one of 100,000 volumes.! 

A decade ago, however, the size of 
and expenditures on the library in 
some colleges were shockingly small. 
The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools admitted to 
membership senior colleges ‘‘with a 
live and well distributed collection 
of at least 12,000 volumes, exclusive 
of duplicates and government publi- 
cations,”? and sanctioned a minimum 


*Dr. Quenzel is Librarian and Professor of 
History, Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versitv of Virginia, Iredericksburg, Virginia. 

1. For example in 1957, Amherst College had 
1,073 students and 803,300 volumes; Bryn 
Mawr College, 763 and 240,496; Connecticut 
College, 850 and 161,636; Haverford College, 
450 and 205,000; Mills College, 610 and 
121,954; Mount Holyoke College, 1,337 and 
246,634; Reed College, 697 and 108,069; 
Swarthmore College, 907 and 181,438; Vassar 
College, 1.470 and 312,000; Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 703 and 418,269; and Williams, 1,053 and 
227,820. American Library Directory, 21st 
edition (New York, R. R. Bowker Co., 1950), 
passim. As of May 1, 1959, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia had 
1,545 undergraduate students and approximate- 
ly 132,000 volumes. The College administra- 
tion prefers to stabilize its enrollment at ap- 
proximately the current figure but unless the 
mission of the institution changes it expects 
to have a net increase of between 6,000 and 
7,000 volumes each year as it has had for the 
past several years. 

2. Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Proceedings of the Fifty- 
fourth Annual Meeting . . Houston, Texas, 
December, 1949. [n. p.] The Association, 1950, 
p. 226. 
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expenditure of $5 per student for 
books, periodicals and binding and an 
equal amount for library staff 
salaries.® 


Since any intelligent discussion of 
the implications of the Southern As- 
sociation’s library requirements for 
colleges depends on knowing what 
they are, it seems logical to repro- 
duce the following pertinent section 
of the current Standards: 


Standard Nine — THE LI- 
BRARY: There should be a 
minimum annual expenditure of 
$25.00 per student for books, 
periodicals, binding and supplies 
and for staff salaries. If the in- 
stitution offers graduate or spe- 
cialized work, or engages in con- 
tract services, or if the library is 
ealled upon to provide special ma- 
terials, such as records, films or 
other audio-visual aids, an ex- 
penditure distinctly above the 
minimum must be provided. 


The book and periodical collec- 
tions should be of such quality and 
size as to support effectively the 
instructional program of the in- 
stitution and to provide for the 
general reading of both students 
and faculty. Toward this end the 
collections should be frequently 
tested against subject bibliogra- 
phies and other standard guides. 

The building should be _ well 
lighted and ventilated, protected 
as far as possible against fires, and 
equipped with adequate working 
quarters for the staff. 

In order to insure faculty-library 
cooperation and a high quality of 
library service, the librarian and 
other members of the professional 
staff should be well qualified aca- 
demically, professionally, and per- 
sonally, and they should have 
faculty rank, comparable salaries 
and privileges. 





3. Idem. 








Since the motivation of the stu- 
dents to read is a prime respon- 
sibility of both the faculty and the 
library staff, instruction and as- 
sistance in the use of of the li- 
brary should be freely given. Care- 
ful records of the use of the li- 
brary by faculty and students must 
be kept.4 


At the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association in December, 
1958, the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities recommended to the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion the making: and the mandatory 
tabling for one year of several re- 
visions to Standard Nine. If these re- 
ceive final approval in December, 
1959, there will be such changes as 
increasing from $25 to $30 the 
minimum annual expenditure per 
student for books, periodicals, 
binding, supplies and staff salaries ; 
and definitely stating that equipment 
for using microfilm, microprint, 
mieroeards and other microforms 
should be provided since these ma- 
terials ‘‘are to be considered a part 
of the total ‘book’ resources of the 
library.’”> 

The additions include a reminder 
of what is not a satisfactory measure 
of a library’s adequacy and what the 
library holdings of a college should 
do; a warning concerning the unde- 
sirability of sacrificing ready access 
to books in order to measure their 
use; an explicit statement that the 
type and extent of use of the library 
by the faculty and students will be 
considered the most important evi- 
dence of its effectiveness; and the 
recommendation that the library of 
every senior college should be open 
a minimum of sixty-six hours a week, 
possess adequate seating capacity for 





4. Ibid, Proceedings of the Si«ty-third An- 
nual Meeting . . . Louisville, Kentucky, De- 
cember, 1958. [n. p.], The Association, 1959, 
p. 191. 

5. Ibid., p. 148. 
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the college community and have an 
advisory library committee.® 

The library standards of the South- 
ern Association will make a great 
contribution if it stimulates each 
member college frequently and pre- 
cisely to describe its mission and hon- 
estly to appraise its success in achiey- 
ing its objectives. To determine 
whether the library is doing its part 
in helping the college accomplish its 
mission, local or outside evaluators 
might pose questions similar to those 
suggested by one of the Southern 
Association’s sister associations, 
namely, 

What access to the world’s in- 
tellectual and creative resources 
does this institution’s educational 
program require? To what extent 
are these resources now available 
and accessible through the li- 
brary? How can their availability 


and accessibility be increased and 
their use encouraged?7 


That the Southern Association is 
in agreement with this point of view 
is shown by the pending revision of 
Standard Nine, which, as has been 
previously noted, states: 


The actual number of books 
which a library contains is not a 
stable measure of the adequacy of 
the library. An institution should 
be able to show that its library 
holdings reflect the purposes of the 
institution, the curricula offered, 
and the courses taught.8 


Many member colleges have 
strengthened their book and journal 
collections by making substantial 
purchases after checking their hold- 
ings against The Classified List of 
Reference Books and Periodicals for 
College Libraries which the Southern 

6. Ibid., p. 148-149. 

7. Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, Evaluating the Library. 
Suggestions for the Use of Faculties and 
Evaluation Teams, Document No. 481 [n. p.], 
The Association, October, 1957, p. 1 


8. Proceedings of the Sivty-third Annual 
Meeting, op, cit., p. 148. 
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Association has published in three 
editions. It seems highly probable 
that some excellent books have been 
purchased from these lists just be- 
cause they were recommended and 
not because they met any need of the 
college buying them. At least one un- 
reliable reference book is included 
in the third edition of The Classified 
List2 On the whole, however, the 
eood done by the three editions has 
greatly outweighed any harm result- 
ing from indiscriminately and slav- 
ishly purchasing most of the titles 
listed. 

It is to be hoped that Standard 
Nine will serve Southern Association 
colleges as a floor and not as a ceil- 
ing regarding expenditures for li- 
brary purposes, library hours, light- 
ing, ventilating and seating capacity. 

A thoroughly satisfactory librarian 
must conclusively demonstrate his 
sympathetic understanding of the 
problems involved in effective teach- 
ing and scholarship as well as his 
ability to direct a complex organiza- 
tion efficiently. No friend of educa- 
tion will countenance any waiver in 
the Association’s strong recommenda- 
tion that the ‘‘librarian and other 
members of the professional staff 
should be well qualified academically, 
professionally and personally. .. ”’ 

If colleges are to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of this type of librarians 
they will need to pay them salaries 
in line with those received by teachers 
and administrators with comparable 
education, experience and _ responsi- 
bility. An experienced professional 
librarian who works eleven months 





9. Michael Martin and Leonard Gelber’s The 
New Dictionary of American History, New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1952. For ap- 
praisals of this book refer to Letter from 
James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio State Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Society, to the Editor, 
American Historical Review 59: 511, January, 
1954; Carrol H. Quenzel’s review in The Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography 61: 
214-215, April, 1953; Rembert W. Patrick’s 
review in The Journal of Southern History 19: 
408-409, August, 1953. 
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a year generally should receive a 
higher annual salary than an instruc- 
tor or assistant professor who works 
just nine months. 

With the exception of head libra- 
rians and associate librarians, Stan- 
dard Nine’s recommendation that 
professional librarians should have 
faculty rank is not generally fol- 
lowed, at least, not in Virginia. A 
few librarians in the Commonwealth, 
and probably elsewhere, who are not 
administrators attain faculty rank by 
teaching library science for school 
librarians. 


The writer hopes he will not be 
considered a traitor to the profession 
if he frankly admits that he sees 
little prospect of most professional 
librarians achieving faculty rank in 
colleges whose instructors, teachers 
of the lowest academic rank, are 
Ph.D.’s or near Ph.D.’s who generally 
are employed with the understand- 
ing that most of them will be re- 
tained for only a limited number of 
years. 

Efficient libraries can and are 
operated by librarians without facul- 
ty rank. The writer feels that if the 
librarian’s education and scholarly 
attainments justify his being granted 
faculty rank that it should be done. 
Moreover, he _ believes that, if 
feasible, only a person with these 
qualifications should be appointed 
head librarian. It is unquestionably 
true that other factors being equal, 
it will be easier for colleges giving 
faculty rank and generous vacations 
to attract and retain able librarians 
than it will be for institutions who 
do not offer these inducements. 

This writer goes considerably be- 
yond supporting the minimum num- 
ber of hours a senior college library 
should be open weekly when school 
is in session by unashamedly advo- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Statistics for the Small College Library 


3y WENDELL W. SMILEY* 


When a football or basketball 
coach does not win games he soon be- 
comes the target of criticism—first 
of alumni and students and even- 
tually of the administration of his 
school. As a librarian of what is 
generally thought of as a small col- 
lege, I am indeed glad that I do not 
have to put five or eleven of my 
library users on the line once or twice 
each week during some period of the 
year in contest with five or eleven 
of the users of the library of one of 
my colleagues from a sister school. 
Possibly such a contest would de- 
termine which has the best library, 
but I doubt it. It may be that such 
a contest has been considered by some 
library evaluation team, but I even 
doubt that. It has been evident, how- 
ever, that for the evaluation of li- 
braries evaluators have turned to sta- 
tistics. 

It is realized that some derogatory 
statements have been made about sta- 
tistics and statisticians in general, but 
at the same time comparative sta- 
tistics do serve to measure in some 
way at least one library against an- 
other. Again we recognize that it has 
been said ‘‘that comparisons are 
odious.” None-the-less we cannot get 
away from a certain amount of com- 
parative evaluation. By matching one 
library against another statistically 
we can come up in either the won or 
lost column although the score will 
not have been attained by carrying 
a pigskin, or dropping a round ob- 
ject through a ring, and it is believed 
that such statistical analysis will al- 


*Mr. Smiley is Librarian, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
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ways be much more valid than a li- 
brary team of expert students per- 
forming some library skills would or 
could be. 

For many years the ALA Bul- 
letin carried statistics for libraries 
throughout the country. When that 
publication dropped this feature it 
was continued by College and Re- 
search Libraries. This series of sta- 
tistics, although very useful in many 
ways, has never been inclusive enough 
to serve the small library usefully. 
The collection of such statistics on a 
national scale creates a problem. The 
submission of all reports from li- 
braries is voluntary and even the 
compilation of the statistics has been 
a voluntary service by busy libra- 
rians who are seldom able to follow 
up requests for reports from libraries 
that do not report. Consequently, I 
believe that this series of statistics 
has usually just included whatever 
reports that have reached the com- 
piler after one or two requests at the 
most, and no concentrated effort has 
been made to make the statistics in- 
clude all libraries. 

In contrast to the above policy the 
North Carolina Library Commission 
has for many years made a concen- 
trated effort to include statistics of 
every library in North Carolina in 
its Statistics of North Carolina Pub- 
lic Libraries, University and College 
Libraries. This has been an annual 
compilation and the Commission has 
been reasonably successful in secur- 
ing reports from all libraries in the 
state. However, I am sure that the 
average librarian would be surprised 
at the effort the Commission Staff 
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has to make each year just to get 
that last one or two library reports 
to make the collection complete. Even 
then some librarians do not fill in all 
the statistics for their particular li- 
braries and some places are blank 
in the published statistical report. 

Statistics gathered and published 
on a local or state level do not become 
very useful for the large library, 
however, it does appear that statistics 
so compiled and published each year 
for all the libraries in each state be- 
come very useful for the small li- 
braries involved. 

When the college administrator 
reads the librarian’s report about 
how busy the library staff stays, it 
often does not carry a very heavy 
impact because college administrators 
are very busy people—particularly if 
they are doing good jobs—but pic- 
ture graphically from _ statistical 
analysis what your library is doing 
in comparison to what other libraries 
are doing, and what other libraries 
are receiving in comparison to what 
your library receives, and your story 
is much more likely to be heard. 

The accompanying four graphs 
present the picture of how the twelve 
state-supported college and univer- 
sity libraries in North Carolina 
ranked in 1957-58 in four different 
ways. These charts and others were 


presented to the president of East 
Carolina College in the library an- 
nual report. The president chose these 
four to present to the North Carolina 
General Assembly in his appeal to 
that body for more funds for the 
library. Such techniques have been 
used in the past with success. 

Although the graphs are self- ex- 
planatory, suffice it to say that the 
information for number one was 
taken from the North Carolina Bud- 
get for 1959-61 as prepared by the 
North Carolina Budget Commission 
and submitted to the 1959 North 
Carolina General Assembly. The in- 
formation in numbers two, three, and 
four came from the statistical report 
previously mentioned as published by 
the North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion. 

The usual library statistics gives 
the number of volumes in the collec- 
tion, the number bought that year, 
amount spent for books, and other 
related figures. Very few of these 
statistics have meaning unless there 
is some device whereby we can mea- 
sure or calibrate the figures so 
quoted. 

Only when we have figures from 
all libraries in a given classification 
can we feel measurements are ap- 
proaching validity. 

A study of graph number one in 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA RECOMMENDED FOR LIBRARY BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
A and B Budgets — 1959-61 


VU. N.C. 

W. C., UNC 

N. C. C. at Durham 
Western C. C. 

N. C. State 

Eliz. City STC 

A and T 
Fayetteville STC 
Pembroke 

E. C. C. 
Appalachian 
Winston-Salem STC 
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$21.27 
18.6 
15.0 
13.65 
13.19 
11.7 
11.55 
10.93 
10.83 


Each block represents $1.00 
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AMOUNT SPENT PER STUDENT FOR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY STAFFS — 1957-58 
U.N. C. $71.90 
W. C., UNC 33.00 
A and T 29.00 
Fayetteville STC 23.00 
Appalachian 24.00 
Pembroke 23.00 
Winston-Salem STC 22.00 
N. C. State 22.00 
N. C. C. at Durham | 22.00 
E. C. C. 21.00 
Eliz. City STC 20.00 
Western C. C. 15.00 


this series reveals that East Carolina 
College Library will receive less 
money per student for books and 
periodicals during the next two years 
than nine of the other state-supported 
colleges and universities and that 
that only two of the state-supported 
colleges will receive less per student 
than East Carolina College Library. 
A glance at graph number two re- 
veals that this same story obtains for 
professional staff expenditure per 
student during the fiscal year 1957- 
58. 

Graph number three shows that in 
1957-58 there were more students en- 
rolled at East Carolina College per 
library staff member than in any 
other of the twelve state-supported 
colleges and universities. At the same 





Each block represents $3.00 


time number four shows that East 
Carolina College had the second high- 
est circulation among the state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities, be- 
ing exceeded only by the University 
of North Carolina Library. 

It is to be regretted that statistics 
other than those of ‘‘books cir- 
culated’’ are not available to show 
the use made of a library. The work 
or service rendered by _ reference 
service appears to be very difficult 
to measure statistically, but locally 
kept statistics on what is done in the 
way of reference service can be very 
useful in the presentation of a dy- 
namie appeal to the school administra- 
tion for increased reference person- 
nel. Unfortunately, reference  sta- 
tistics as gathered from library sta- 


III 


STUDENTS PER LIBRARY STAFF MEMBER — 1957-55 


U. N. C. 
N. C. C. at Durham]: 
W. C., UNC 

A and T 

N. C. State 
Pembroke 
Fayetteville STC 
Eliz. City STC 
Winston-Salem STC f: 
Western C. C. 
Appalachian 
E. C. C. 
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Each block represents 10 students 
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TOTAL CIRCULATION — 1957-58 








166,912 
E. C. C. 79,080 
Appalachian 72,684 
N. C. State 66,051 
Ww. C., UNC 64,937 
Aand T 51,850 
Winston-Salem STC 40,470 
N. Cc. C. at Durham 32,095 
Ww. C. C. 24,114 
Pembroke 15,966 
Fayetteville STC 12,582 
Eliz. City STC 5,550 


Each block represents 5,000 books 


tistical reports need a great deal of 
explanation to make them meaning- 
ful. 

One statistical bit of information 
which has been kept at East Carolina 
College Library for more than fif- 


every hour. As a result of this infor- 
mation, we have been able to con- 
vince the college administration that 
the library needs an addition to a 
building which was occupied only 








teen years is an attendance count five years ago. 








Reallexikon zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte 
(Encyclopedia of German Art History) 


Edited by Dr. Otto Schmitt, 
continued by Dr. L. H. Heydenrich 


Now ready: Vols. 1-4 (A-Elle) bound in Cloth, per vol. $45.25 
Vol. 5, fase. 1-2 per fasc. $ 3.65 


The work will be complete in 10-12 volumes. Each year 5-6 
fascicules will be published, 12 fascicules comprise a volume. 
Place your standing order now for this outstanding work. 
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youtheastern 





Library Association 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANTA 


Headquarters’ Page... 


When a Kentucky high school li- 
brarian was invited to join SELA, 
she sent in her check and wrote, 
“THANK YOU FOR A _ PRIVI- 
LEGE!” The entire membership cam- 
paign seems worthwhile in light of 
this statement. 

State membership chairmen have 
worked diligently in preparing lists 
of prospective SELA members in the 
various states so that invitations to 
membership in SELA might be ex- 
tended these librarians. The nine 
state chairmen who worked closely 
with the SELA Executive Board 
members should be gratified that 
they have achieved the results they 
have. The Southern Library Associa- 
tion has the largest membership in 
its history—over 1600. 

SELA hopes to double its member- 
ship. It can and will, although it has 
quite a way to go. The responsibility 
for the success of the membership 
campaign does not rest with the Mem- 
bership Committee, nor with members 
of the Executive Board. The ultimate 
success of the drive depends on each 
individual librarian in the South- 


east. 





The Association is grateful to those 
Executive Board members and men- 
bership chairmen who have con- 
tributed articles concerning SELA’s 
campaign to their respective state 
publications, and to those who have 
spoken at state association meetings 
in behalf of Southeastern. SELA is 
grateful to those who, in realizing 
that it is truly a privilege to be a 
part of SELA, have afforded the op- 
portunity of membership to their 
friends. 

The membership breakdown fol- 
lows: 


STATES 1955 1958 July 1, 
1959 
Alabama 104 102 126 
Florida 99 104 164 
Georgia 221 220 283 
Kentucky 51 113 127 
Mississippi 69 76 97 
North Carolina 136 180 249 
South Carolina 65 85 112 
Tennessee 112 121 182 
Virginia ca! 128 187 
Other 57 71 65 
Honorary 1 1 1 
Contributing 2 3 2 
Sustaining 4 2 4 
Exchange 8 9 9 
Total 1000 1215 1608 


Anne Page Bugg 
Executive Secretary 
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Notes of books written by South- 
librarians, 
Southeastern 
Southeastern libraries. 


published by 
libraries, .or about 








Guidebook for Trustees of North 
Carolina Public Libraries. By Ruth 
L. Mace. Chapel Hill, Institute of 
Government, University of North 
Carolina, 1959. 88pp. $2.00. 


The very special and challenging 
leadership role of the library trustee 
in the American community has been 
recognized and ably described by the 
Institute of Government at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in the In- 
stitute’s recent publication, Gutde- 
book for Trustees of North Carolina 
Public Libraries. 

This new manual is one in a series 
of Guidebooks issued by the Institute 
of Government. It was prepared by 
Ruth L. Mace, member of the staff 
of the Institute of Government, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hughey, State Librarian, and mem- 
bers of her staff. Based on the pro- 
ceedings of the first Trustee-Libra- 
rian Institute conducted: by the In- 
stitute of Government in 1952, the 
Guidebook is designed to assist mem- 
bers of library boards of trustees in 
carrying out their responsibilities. 

Throughout the introduction, the 
five chapters and appendices there is 
evidence of the close cooperation of 
three specific groups of people in the 
presentation of the material. The 
reader detects the viewpoint of those 
with a thorough knowledge of North 
Carolina laws and government; those 
highly conversant with library tech- 
niques, knowledge, skills, and ad- 
ministration, and those familiar with 
the political process and human re- 
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lations at the state and local com- 
munity levels. 

In brief and concrete terms the 
guide outlines the origin of the li- 
brary board, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the board, the basis for 
selection and the procedures for the 
conduct of library board business. 

The suggestion is made that in 
some communities there may be a 
sufficient number of people well 
qualified and willing to serve on the 
library board. Such conditions make 
it possible to write into the bylaws 
a provision that no member may im- 
mediately succeed himself in office. 

It is said that board members 
should not only have an interest in the 
library but should also have the con- 
fidence and respect of the community. 
The importance of board members 
having time to attend meetings and 
to think and to plan for the library 
is stressed together with the respon- 
sibility which board members have 
for selling the services of the library 
to the public. The liaison role of the 
trustee is strongly emphasized. 

No library board member who 
studies and uses the guide will ever 
doubt the wisdom of adopting and 
following bylaws that spell out mat- 
ters related to: 1) time and place of 
regular meetings, 2) method of calling 
special meetings, 3) duties of the of- 
ficers, 4) appointment and duty of 
committees, 5) definition of quorum, 
6) order of business, and 7) method 
of amending bylaws. 

The guide emphasizes the impor- 
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tance of the chairman of the board 
and the librarian getting together 
before board meetings to prepare an 
agenda to be sent out to the board 
members in advance of board meet- 
ings. It is through such preplanning 
that members are provided with the 
opportunity to give consideration to 
items on the agenda, in advance of 
the meeting and to make wiser deci- 
sions on library matters at board 
meetings. 

The guidebook says that ‘‘A ‘good 
library’ depends first and foremost 
upon people—the people of the com- 
munity, the board and the staff. 
Building and equipment are also vital 
elements, but the true test of a ‘good 
library’ is the quality of its collec- 
tion of books and other materials such 
as music, magazines, records, films 
and the like. All of these elements 
must mesh into a well defined pro- 
gram of services based on community 
needs. The library .board must see 
to it that all of its efforts are to the 
end of providing the type of library 
service that the community wants and 
needs, that the library is adequately 
staffed and that satisfactory working 
conditions prevail, that building and 
equipment are sound, attractive and 
convenient, that a well-rounded up- 
to-date collection is developed and 
maintained on a continuing basis and 
to accomplish all this sufficient and 
continuing financing is essential.’’ 

The chapter on the relation of the 
library board to law and government 
which relate specifically to North 
Carolina should alert boards in any 
location to the great importance of 
being thoroughly familiar with the 
legal basis of the library for which 
they plan and set policies. All refer- 
ences throughout the manual are to 
North Carolina laws by ‘‘chapter and 
verse’’ with direct quotations inserted 
at many points from the law. This 
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presentation should make the guide 
particularly useful in North Caro- 
lina. It will also be helpful to trus- 
tees in other locales who wish for 
some guidance in developing sound 
library principles and practices un- 
der existing state library laws and 
local government set-up. 

Skillful use has been made through- 
out the guide of the best of current 
library literature in the field of li- 
brary trusteeship and standards for 
publie libraries. This is particularly 
true in the chapter on the control 
of the library in which there is dis- 
cussion of policies concerning per- 
sonnel, capital improvements, basic 
equipment, operating policies with 
respect to the use of the library and 
the services provided by the library. 
The board member’s bookshelf in Ap- 
pendix B lists two pages of titles 
for reference and additional reading. 

Special attention is called to the 
discussion on budgets in the main 
text and the sample performance 
budget given in the Appendix. Since 
performance budgeting is a relatively 
new administrative tool many libra- 
rians and trustees will probably find 
this part of the manual one of its 
best features. 

The unique cover and layout of 
the guidebook were done by Lucien 
Faust. The spiral binding and black 
and white checked cover, with books 
and the open door of the library in 
modern design depicted there, make 
the volume unusual in make-up as 
trustee manuals go. 

It is expected that all librarians 
and trustees in North Carolina will 
want to own copies of the Guidebook 
for Trustees of North Carolina Public 
libraries and it is quite possible that 
this manual will stimulate consider- 
able interest throughout the South- 
east and the nation. North Carolina 
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has moved ahead again in its enviable 
public library program. 
Lucite Nix 


Georgia Department of 
Education 


Lincoln’s Favorite Poets. By David 
J. Harkness and R. Gerald Me- 
Murtry. Knoxville, Tennessee: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1959. 
101pp. $3.50. 


More books have probably been 
written about Abraham Lincoln than 
about any other American. To the 
ever-increasing stream of books flow- 
ing into the mighty Lincoln Book 
River, David J. Harkness and R. 
Gerald McMurtry contribute Lin- 
coln’s Favorite Poets. This study of 
those poets which our sixteenth 
President read, quoted from, and ad- 
mired is a welcome addition to the 
river of Lincolniana. 

Gracefully written, carefully re- 
searched, and a delight to both eye 
and hand, Lincoln’s Favorite Poets 
contains six essays: ‘‘The Railsplit- 
ter and the Plowman,’’ ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln and William Shakespeare,’’ 
“Lovers of Liberty: Lincoln and 
Byron,’’ ‘‘Poet Longfellow and 
President Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ Poets of Pathos 
and Humor: Hood and Holmes,” 
‘Poets of Democracy: Whitman, 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell.” In these 
essays the reader will find favorite 
quotations from the works of those 
poets to whom the great Civil War 
President and statesman turned for 
inspiration, wisdom, and comfort 
during his trying years in the White 
House. From these essays the reader 
will learn much about Lincoln that 
very probably he never knew before: 
of all poets Lincoln liked Shake- 
speare best with Robert Burns next 
... Falstaff was Linecoln’s favorite 
character in Shakespeare . . . Hamlet, 
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Macbeth, and the histories, particular- 
ly Richard II, were the President’s 
favorite Shakespearean plays 
Longfellow’s ‘‘The Building of the 
Ship’’ is the only poem known to 
have moved Lincoln to tears . . . Lin- 
coln’s favorite song was the folk tune 
‘‘The Blue Tail Fly’’ (also President 
Eisenhower’s favorite) . . . Holmes’ 
‘‘The Last Leaf’’ was a favorite poem 
of Lincoln’s mature years .. . Lin- 
coln recognized in Walt Whitman a 
poet whose work ‘‘ ‘gave promise of 
a new school of poetry’’’.. . William 
Knox’s ‘‘Mortality, or Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be 
Proud?” was the one poem Lincoln 
loved best. These facts and many 
others about Lincoln and his favorite 
poets have been ferreted out by 
Messrs. Harkness and MeMurtry. 

Few books about Lincoln have dealt 
with his literary tastes and interests. 
The present work is perhaps the most 
comprehensive study yet published 
of this facet of the life of the man 
who guided this nation during the 
tragic years of the Great American 
Drama which our history knows as 
the Civil War. The authors cast new 
light on the development of Lincoln’s 
own literary style, and they bring 
new insight into the cultural back- 
ground and education of the Great 
Emancipator. To Lincoln students, 
therefore, the publication of this 
slender volume will indeed be wel- 
come. 

David J. Harkness is Extension 
Librarian at the University of Ten- 
nessee and book review editor of the 
Southern Observer, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to Southern books and 
publishing. R. Gerald MeMurtry is 
editor of Lincoln Lore, published by 
the Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion of which he is director in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; he was appointed 
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by President Eisenhower to the Lin- 

coln Sesquicentennial Commission. 

JoHN Davm MARSHALL 

University of Georgia 
Inbrary 





Soldiers of the Word; the Story of 
the American Bible Society. By 
John M. Gibson. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 304pp. 
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Since its founding in 1816 the 
American Bible Society has been 
closely linked with American history. 
Its leaders have been among the na- 
tion’s foremost figures. Its editions 
of the Bible, of which some half 
billion copies have been distributed 
in all, have been provided for service 
personnel in every major war any- 
where in the world since 1816. In 
cooperation with other Bible societies 
it has translated the Bible in whole 
or in part into more than a thousand 
languages and dialects, understood by 
about 90% of the world’s people. 
Mr. Gibson’s work is a competent 
account of the birth and development 
of this organization, revealing both 
the dedicated efforts of numerous 
workers and the obstacles they faced 
—poverty, prejudice, ignorance. The 
book will interest all who are con- 
cerned about the spread of religious 
literature. 
-CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 
Vnion Theological 
Seminary Library 

A Southeastern Supplement to the 

Union List of Serials; a Regional 

Union List of Serials Commencing 

Publication Before January 1, 

1950, Supplementing the 

List of Servals of the H. W. Wilson 

Co. Edited by Edward = Gra- 

ham loberts, Library Consultant, 

Southern 


Union 


Regional Edueation 


Soard, Under the Sponsorship of 


the Association of Southeastern 
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Libraries, the South- 
eastern Interlibrary Research Fa- 
eility (1955-1958), and the South- 
ern Regional Education Board. 
Atlanta, The Southern Regional 
Education Board, 1959. 447pp. 
$20.00. 


Research 


The problem of bibliographic con- 
trol becomes more complex daily, as 
the number of publications in all 
fields increases at a tremendous rate 
and the methods of reproduction are 
rapidly perfected. For this reason li- 
brarians, especially reference libra- 
rians, weleome with interest any pub- 
lication which goes a step forward 
in this control. Such a publication 
is the Southeastern Supplement to 
the Union List of Serials which lists 
the serial holdings of thirty-six col- 
lege, university, and special libraries 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

The scope of the Southeastern Sup- 
plement is broad. It lists approxi- 
mately 32,500 titles, selected on the 
basis of the definition of a serial used 
in New Serial Titles. According to 
the introduction some twenty per 
cent of these titles are not listed in 
the original Union List and its two 
Supplements, but the broader defini- 
tion of a serial accounts for about 
ten per cent of these. Therefore, the 
titles included represent an actual 
increase of ten per cent above the 
original list. All titles included be- 
van publication before January 1, 
1950, but holdings are reported up 
to October 15, 1958. 

The format and form of entry of 
the Southeastern Supplement are in 
general the same as those of the 
Union List and New Serial Titles, 
with titles listed in three columns to 
the page. In certain cases, however, 
title entries have been simplified and 
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the user is referred by symbol to the 
Union List for complete information. 
Likewise, bibliographic notes and 
eross references which appear in the 
Union List have been omitted and the 
user is referred by symbol to the 
Union List. When additional infor- 
mation could be verified, entries in 
the Southeastern Supplement have 
been revised. Library holdings re- 
ported in the volume have also been 
revised, so that the holdings reported 
supersede those reported by a library 
in the original Union List; but hold- 
ings already in the Union List have 
not been included if they have not 
been added to or corrected. Holdings 
are designated by symbol as in the 
original volume. Where libraries 
have complete files, only the library 
symbol, with no volume designation, 
is used. These symbols are listed in 
line form in the left hand column 
under the entry. Incomplete holdings 
are listed alphabetically by library 
from left column to right column and 
back to left column. 

The following bibliographic con- 
tributions of the Southeastern Sup- 
plement are worthy of note. The 
broader scope which allows the in- 
clusion of United Nations and United 
States Federal, State, and (some) 
Municipal documents assures better 
control over the research materials 
of the region and makes it possible 
for smaller libraries to distribute 
their requests for the use of such 
materials. Likewise the revision of 
title and holdings entries and the in- 
clusion of some three thousand titles 
not in the Union List, with symbols 
which call attention to each of these 
titles, is a considerable addition to 
the knowledge of the resources of the 
Southeastern area. The revision of 
titles is especially valuable in the 
case of foreign publications which 
ceased publication for a time and 
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have resumed. The indication by sym- 
bol of the titles in three microfilm 
series published by University Micro- 
films, Ine.—American Periodicals Se- 
ries, 1800-1850, and English Interary 
Periodicals—and the inclusion of a 
list of the libraries which have these 
series also increases the coverage of 
research material in the region. 

On the other hand there‘are certain 
features which definitely limit the 
usefulness of the volume. To begin 
with the contributing libraries did 
not use the same basis for reporting 
titles, some sending only Union List 
of Serial titles, some selecting only 
what they considered significant from 
Union List titles, some including 
titles as defined in New Serial Titles, 
and some following the inclusion 
policy of their own serial catalogs, 
with the result that some of the li- 
braries with the largest holdings in 
documents and possibly in other non- 
Union List titles are not listed. Like- 
wise, the exclusion of holdings al- 
ready entered in the Union List which 
have not been added to or corrected 
makes it necessary to refer to the 
Union List and its Supplements in 
order to obtain a complete picture of 
the holdings of any Union List title. 
This is a serious limitation for small 
libraries which may not own the 
Union List and an annoying multi- 
plication of sources to be consulted 
for libraries having the Union List. 

It is difficult to estimate the last- 
ing value of the Southeastern Supple- 
ment in view of recent developments 
in the bibliographic field. At present 
it obviously has great reference value 
as a source of information for inter- 
library loan activity in the South- 
eastern Region, especially considering 
the fact that many of the libraries 
in the area have experienced a period 
of rapid growth since the publica- 
tion of the original Union Last, It 
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should also be useful in the acquisi- 
tion program of the region by sup- 
plying information on holdings of 
neighboring libraries and thus pre- 
venting the duplication of highly 
technical and rarely used _ items. 
Furthermore, in June the Council on 
Library Resources announced a grant 
to the Joint Committee on the Union 
List of Serials, Inc., for the publica- 
tion of the third and final edition 
of Union List of Serials in the Li- 
braries of the United States and 
Canada, with the Southeastern Sup- 
plement listed as one of the sources 
from which the Committee would ob- 
tain information on titles and hold- 
ings. No doubt the Supplement will 





be of considerable value in this 
project by providing up-to-date in- 
formation on the resources of the re. 
gion and by facilitating the collection 
of data on many of the titles without 
the rechecking of individual li- 
braries. But publication of the new 
Union List will, to a great extent. 
eancel its special contributions, 
Nevertheless, during the next three 
vears while the third edition of the 
Union List is in preparation, the Sup- 
plement will furnish information on 
the research resources of the South- 
eastern Region which is not avail- 
able in any other sources. 
—CiarA Mar Brown 
Joint University Library 


The Implications of Southern Association 
Standards on Libraries of Small Colleges 


(Continued from page 137) 


cating that it should be open on 
virtually a year-round basis. Faculty 
members who are not dead on the 
vine frequently have more time for 
extended use of the library on days 
when classes are not meeting than 
when they are. Books and other li- 
brary materials may efficiently be 
ordered, received, processed and in- 
ventoried when library patrons are 
much fewer than usual. The open-door 





policy on a twelve-months basis may 
be achieved without denying all li- 
brary staff members richly deserved 
vacations of respectable length if the 
vacation schedules are staggered. 
The Library Standard of the 
Southern Association can contribute 
much to colleges in their ‘‘ pursuit of 


excellence” if it evokes intelligent, 
imaginative, enthusiastic and honest 
compliance. 
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Personal 


John Sheldon, B.S. Wilmington 
College and B.S. in L.S. Western Re- 
serve University, was appointed head 
of the Catalog Department, Carol M. 
Newman Library, Virginia Polytech- 
nie Institute, Blacksburg, on June 
1, 1959. 

Francis Langer has returned to the 
University of Miami and resumed his 
position as reference librarian. Other 
additions or changes in the Miami 
Library staff are: Anita Oser, an 
August graduate of the Florida State 
University Library School, was em- 
ployed as a junior cataloger on Sep- 
tember 15; Ann Conlan, former 
junior cataloger was promoted to the 
position of science librarian on Sep- 
tember 15; and Mrs. Mildred Linskey, 
former science librarian, became 
engineering librarian on the same 
date. 

Archie McNeal, director of li- 
braries, University of Maimi, served 
as visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library 
School during the summer. Dr. Me- 
Neal has been elected vice-president 
and president-elect of the ALA Li- 
brary Administration Division and 
also has accepted the chairmanship 
of the ALA Committee on Intellee- 
tual Freedom for 1959-60. 

Alan Neil Schneider, member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Louis- 
ville (Kentucky) Free Publie Li- 
brary was awarded a Citation of 
Merit for outstanding contributions 
as a library trustee by the American 
Library Association during the 
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American Library <Association’s An- 
nual Conference last June. Mr. 
Schneider was cited ‘‘for his imagina- 
tive leadership as member and officer 
of the Board of the Louisville Free 
Public Library and his part in 
bringing that Library fame as an 
exemplar in excellence of service; for 
his particular concern for the fi- 
nances of that library and for the 
welfare and recognition of its staff”; 
and for his ‘‘receptive attitude to- 
ward modern methods of mass com- 
munication and his readiness to break 
with tradition.’’ 

Nancy C. Blair has rejoined the 
staff of the South Carolina State 
Library Board, Columbia, South 
Carolina, after an absence of several 
vears during which time she was li- 
brarian, Spartanburg (South Caro- 
lina) Publie Library and more re- 
eently a librarian in the Columbia 
City Schools. She is consultant on 
work with children and young peo- 
ple. 

Mrs. Joella Neel, former librarian, 
Newberry-Saluda Regional Library, 
has joined the staff of the Newberry 
(South Carolina) College Library. 

Beverly Riley, a recent graduate 
of Columbia College, is librarian, 
Orangeburg County (South Carolina) 
Free Library. 

After thirteen years of meritorious 
service to Longwood College, Beverly 
Ruffin, retired as head librarian on 
June 30, Dr. Ruffin, a native of Han- 
over County, Virginia, began her ea- 
reer as a teacher in the Hanover Pub- 
lie School System but gave up teach- 
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ing to enter library work. She has 
held various positions in a number of 
libraries but has gained national 
recognition in the areas of cataloging 
and administration. Dr. Ruffin holds 
the A.B. degree from the College of 
William and Mary, the B.S. in L.S., 
and M.S. in L.S. degrees from Co- 
lumbia University, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 
Although retired from Longwood, Dr. 
Ruffin has not left the library pro- 
fession, for she is now a member of 
the Mary Baldwin College Library 
staff. 

Miss Roy Land, circulation libra- 
rian, Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, has been appointed visit- 
ing specialist in library science for 
the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia for one 
year, beginning September, 1959, un- 
der a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Miss Land will spend the 
greater part of the first semester at 
Chung Chi College in Hong Kong, 
and during the second semester, will 
be at Tunghai' University in 
Taichung, Taiwan. 

Thelma Mae Talbott became order 
librarian at Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia, on June 1. Miss Tal- 
bott is a graduate of West Virginia 
University and the Florida State 
University Library School. 

Helen E. Oyler, Serials Depart- 
ment, Duke University library, 
Durham, North Carolina, retired on 
September 1. Miss Oyler had served 
the Duke Library for twenty-nine 
years as cataloger, head of the cir- 
culation department, and head of the 
serials department. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, recently presented the Mary 
Mildred Sullivan Medallion, its high- 
est award, to Ida J. Dacus for her 
outstanding service to mankind. Miss 
Dacus, a graduate of the class of 
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1899, served as librarian of the Win. 
throp College Library from 1900 un. 
til her retirement in 1945. A gradu- 
ate of Drexel, she was the first per- 
son in South Carolina to take pro- 
fessional library training. She is now 
operating a plantation at William. 
ston, South Carolina. 

William F, Harrison, Jr., was ap- 
pointed as the first full-time picture 
librarian at the Virginia State Li- 
brary on May 1, 1959. A graduate of 
Emory University and of Peabody 
Library School, Mr. Harrison went 
to the State Library from the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

Bette V. Mosteller of Newport 
News joined the Virginia State Li- 
brary cataloging staff on June 16. 
She is a 1958 graduate of Longwood 
College, and attended Peabody Li- 
brary School during 1958-59 under 
the State Library Fellowship Pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Adriana P. Orr joined the 
staff of the D. H. Hill Library, 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, on August 1, as head of the 
Textile Library, replacing Katherine 
MeDiarmid who resigned because of 
ill health. Mrs. Orr received her MLS. 
in L.S. degree from the School of Li- 
brary Science, University of North 
Carolina and has worked in the Ref- 
erence Department of the Wilson Li- 
brary at Chapel Hill. She is the wife 
of Dr. Oliver H. Orr, Jr., of the 
Department of History and Political 
Science at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

James W. Bates, who received his 
M.S. in L.S. degree in 1959 from the 
University of North Carolina, has 
joined the serials department staff 
of the Duke University Library, 
Durham, North Carolina, as cata- 
loger-bibliographer. 

Sara Sue Grosmaire of Nashville, 
Tennessee, is circulation-reference li- 
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brarian at the Undergraduate Li- 


brary, University of South Carolina. 


She received the M.A. in L.S. degree 
from Peabody College. 

Mary Winn, at present serving as 
principal of the Trinity Girls School 
in Karachi, will join the staff of the 
Undergraduate Library, University 
of South Carolina, on November 1 
as assistant circulation librarian. 
Miss Winn received her B.S. in LS. 
and M.A. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. She has pre- 
viously worked at the New York 
Public Library, Sue Bennett Junior 
College, and Searritt College in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Leon Herndon, Columbia, 1958, 
formerly cataloger at the College of 
William and Mary, is now a member 
of the serials department staff, Duke 
University Library. 

Daniel J. Gore, M.S. in L.S., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1959, has 
joined the Duke University Library 
staff as a serials cataloger. 

Dolores Sampedro joined the staff 
of the Public Library of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, on March 16. 
Miss Sampedro fills a position of 
eataloger in the Technical Processing 
Department. She received her B.A. 
degree from Duke University and is 
a candidate for the M.S. in L.S. de- 
gree at the University of North Caro- 
lina, 

Mrs. Caroline Williamson joined 
the staff of the Thomas Hackney 
Braswell Memorial Library, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, as children’s 
librarian on May 1. 

Bob Bell, former Alabamian, is re- 
ceiving nationwide acclaim for his 
first novel, The Butterfly Tree. Now 
associate director of Fort Worth Pub- 
lie Library, Mr. Bell was formerly on 
the staff of the Mobile Publie Li- 
brary and has held several offices 
in the Alabama Library Association. 
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Helen Hier, Florida State Univer- 
sity, 1959, formerly on the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee staff, has accepted 
a position on the staff of Georgia 
Tech Library in Atlanta. 

Mrs. Ruth O. Jeffreys, librarian 
of the Thomas Hackney Braswell Me- 
morial Library, Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, has been presented with 
a silver service as an expression of 
appreciation for her many courtesies 
to the various women’s literary and 
other clubs in the city. The occasion 
marked the 30th year of Mrs. Jef- 
freys’ association with the library. 

Leonard .Johnson, formerly co- 
ordinator of libraries, High Point 
(North Carolina) City Schools, has 
joined the staff of the State School 
Library Adviser’s Office, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Kathryn Morrow was guest 
of honor at an open house held at 
the Union County Library, Monroe, 
North Carolina, on June 17. Enter- 
taining at the affair were members 
of the Monroe Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Morrow resigned as librarian of the 
Union County Library effective June 
30. She was succeeded by Jane Me- 
Daniel. 

Mrs. Alice Wright Porter has ac- 
cepted the position as librarian of 
the Nantahala Regional Library, 
Murphy, North Carolina, and began 
work on August 1. 

Mrs. Naney Davis of Mooresville, 
North Carolina, who has been Iredell 
County librarian for the past two 
years, has resigned effective August 
31. She has accepted a position as 
reference and circulation librarian 
at Davidson College, Davidson, North 
Carolina. 

Wendell Arnote of the Greensboro 
(North Carolina) Public Library re- 
signed effective August 15 and began 
work in the reference department of 
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the Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Martha Axley Palmer has 
been appointed children and young 
people’s librarian for the Nantahala 
Regional Library, Murphy, North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Carrie Morrell, librarian of 
Alleghany County Library, North 
Carolina, for the past eighteen years, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Rapid City Free Public Library, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 

Elizabeth Ball of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, has been appointed director 


of the BHM Regional Library, 
Washington, North Carolina, suc- 


ceeding Lee Trimble. 

Mrs. Paul Blackwelder of Mocks- 
ville, North Carolina, has been elected 
librarian of the Davie County (North 
Carolina) Public Library. She sue- 
ceeds Mrs. Blanche H. Clement who 
has retired from active work. Mrs. 
Blackwelder received her degree in 
library science from the University 
of North Carolina. 

Louis Round Wilson retired in 
June from the teaching of a course 
in library administration for gradu- 
ate students in the School of Library 
Science, University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill. Dr. Wilson’s con- 
tributions to librarianship, to library 
developments in North Carolina, in 
the southeastern states and through- 
out the nation, his activities in the 
field of education for librarianship 
and his professional writings have 
rightfully gained for him the title 
‘‘Dean of Librarianship.’’ 

Dorothy Grigg, who has been em- 
ployed since 1954 in the Winthrop 
College Library, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, has joined the staff of the 
Technical Services Division, State 


Library, Raleigh, North Carolina, as 
assistant cataloger. Miss Grigg re- 














ceived her library science degree from 
the University of North Carolina. 

Lee S. Trimble, Jr., director of the 
BHM Regional Library, Washing. 
ton, North Carolina, has resigned to 
accept the position of director of the 
Dalton Regional Library, Dalton, 
Georgia. 

The winner of the 1959 Gaylord 
Bros. Scholarship in Library Science 
is Ruth E. Luck, 1611 Ward Street, 
High Point, North Carolina. Miss 
Luck, a student at the High Point 
Senior High School, won the award 
in nation-wide competition. Her school 
choice is the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. The 
Gaylord scholarship was established 
through the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation to aid a deserving 
student desiring to study to be a fu- 
ture librarian. This is the third con- 
secutive year that Gaylord has spon- 
sored this scholarship award. 

James G. Baker, Chemstrand Cor- 
poration librarian, at Decatur, Ala- 
bama, is the new editor of the Ala- 
bama Inbrarian. He replaces John 
McClurgkin of the Air University 
staff. 

Louis Shores was commencement 
speaker on July 8 at the Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama, when 220 Air Force officers 
were graduated to serve as instructors 
in ROTC on campuses all over the 
United States. 

Charles Daniels has resigned as as- 
sociate director of the Mobile (Ala- 
bama) Public Library in order to 
pursue further graduate study. 

Carrie Pursell, librarian, Huey- 
town High School, Hueytown, Ala- 
bama, was the recipient of a scholar- 
ship to the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, in Home and Family Life 
Finance. Miss Pursell is a former li- 
brarian of the College of Education, 
University of Alabama, and now has 
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charge of one of the most modern of 
Jefferson County high school li- 
braries. 

Erwin L. Inabinet is now director 
of the Caroliniana Library, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. He had been 
acting director since the death of Dr. 
Robert L. Meriwether until his ap- 
pointment as director. 

Mrs. Alice Brown, librarian, Pine 
Street Elementary School, has been 
elected president of the Junior 
League of Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. 

Frances K. Drew, A.B., Wesleyan 
College, M.Ed., Emory University, 
and M.L., Emory University, joined 
the cataloging staff of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Libraries on Septem- 
ber 1. Miss Drew has taught school 
for two years and was on the staff 
of the Savannah Public Library for 
a year before entering library school. 

Mrs. Virginia T. Reuss became 
serials cataloger in the University of 
Georgia Libraries on July 16. She 
went to Georgia from San Francisco 
State College where she had in turn 
been reference librarian, head cata- 
loger, and chief of reference services. 
Mrs. Reuss holds the B.A., M.A., and 
B.S. in L.S. from the University of 
Buffalo. 

Katherine Diehl, head of the De- 
partment of Library Service, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, has been granted 
a leave of absence to accept a Ful- 
bright Lectureship at the University 
of Dacea, Dacea, Pakistan. During 
her leave of absence, Dorothy Ryan 
has been appointed acting head of 
the Department of Library Service. 
Miss Ryan has been the education 
librarian in the College of Education, 
University of Tennessee. This past 
year she was on a leave of ab- 
sence from the University during 
which time she taught in the Gradu- 
ate Library School, Indiana Univer- 
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sity, for the 1959-60 session and this 
summer she taught in the Graduate 
Library School at Southern Califor- 
nia University, Los Angeles. Miss 
Ryan is also editor of the Tennessee 
Librarian. 

Sybil Baird, librarian of the In- 
dian Springs School for Boys in Ala- 
bama, was a visiting faculty member 
in the Department of Library 
Service, University of Tennessee, dur- 
ing the summer term. 

William Staney Hoole, professor 
and librarian at the University of 
Alabama, has recently been appointed 
Special Consultant to the Office of 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 


eation Lawrence G. Derthick. In 
1957-58 Dr. Hoole served as Re- 
search Consultant to the United 


States House of Representatives Sub- 
committee on Special Education, 
which was responsible for the crea- 
tion and passage of the Hill-Elliott 
National Defense Education Act. In 
this new position with the United 
States Department of Education Dr. 
Hoole will continue to conduct re- 
search in the field of higher educa- 
tion and its relation to the Federal 
Government. 


THIS AND THAT 


It may be of interest of to librarians 
in the Southeast to know that pend- 
ing completion of satisfactory ar- 
rangements, the American Library 
Association has tentatively decided to 
return to Miami for the 1962 econfer- 
ence. 

The University of Miami has re- 
ceived an additional gift of $25,000 
for use in the purchase of library 
materials in the area of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Right of the twenty-four libraries 
honored this year in the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest were 
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from the Southeast. These citations 
and honorable mentions were an- 
nounced at the Washington Confer- 
ence of the American Library As- 
sociation. The award winners are as 
follows : 

Banks High School Library, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama: for a _ successful 
presentation of a new high school li- 
brary to the students, faculty, and 
the community at large. Bay County 
Library, Panama City, Florida: 
honorable mention, Cairo, Georgia, 
Public Library: for imaginative in- 
terpretation of books through library 
service adapted to individuals and 
groups of every type. Greenwood, 
South Carolina, City and County 
Public Library: for good newspaper 
publicity highlighted by the move to 
the new building. Brookley Air Force 
Iibrary, Mobile, Alabama: for 
imaginative displays, wide promo- 
tional coverage outside the library 
building, and consistent awareness of 
results and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. Special Services Libraries: 
Fort Gordon, Georgia: for general 
excellence, eye-catching displays, well 
balanced program, and a variety of 
devices. Kessler Air Force Base Li- 
brary, Mississippi: honorable men- 
tion. Post Library, Fort Lee, Vir- 
ginia: honorable mention. 

The Friends of Orlando’s Albert- 
son Public Library sponsored during 
the summer a_ reading-discussion 
group for college students and high 
school seniors. Among the authors 
and titles discussed were the novels 
of Ernest Hemingway, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, poems of Robert Frost, 
Homer’s Odyssey, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby, and a 
number of outstanding short stories 
written during the past several years. 
The Friends also have made plans 
for a short workshop to be held in the 
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fall on book reviewing. It will be con- 
ducted by Philip David Stryker of 
the English Department, University 
of Florida. 

Interior remodeling of the McKis- 
sick Memorial Library, University of 
South Carolina was effected during 
the spring of 1959 and has resulted 
in improved appearance and _ eon- 
venience for students and staff. Air 
conditioning was extended to cover 
three complete floors, and the entire 
interior was painted in attractive 
color schemes. Cataloging and order 
department work areas were tripled 
in size, improved lighting was in- 
stalled, and the cireulation desk and 


public catalog were moved from 
second floor to enlarged areas on 


first floor. 

With the opening of the Under- 
graduate Library at the University 
of South Carolina at the beginning 
of the fall semester, the University 
became the first University in the 
South to provide separate wunder- 
graduate library facilities for its stu- 
dents. The building, with an exterior 
of white Georgia marble, plate glass, 
and anodized aluminum, has received 
much favorable comment, including 
a citation from the South Atlantic 
District of the American Institute 
of Architects. Architects for the 
building were the Columbia firm of 
Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle, and Wolff, 
with Edward Stone of New York as 
associate architect. Interiors were 
planned by Jack Scoville of Scoville 
Associates, Columbia. Total cost of 
the building, including fees and 
equipment, was $900,000. The Under- 
graduate Library provides a_ total 
of 40,000 square feet of floor space 
on three levels, with a seating ¢a- 
pacity of 600 and a book capacity of 
60,000 volumes on open shelves. In 
addition, storage space is provided 
for 150,000 volumes of seldom used 
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material from the McKissick Me- 
morial Library of the University. 
Operating as a unit of the University 
Library system, the Undergraduate 
Library will function as a service 
unit, with all processing of materials 
being performed at the McKissick 
Library. The director of the Library 
is J. Mitchell Reames, formerly as- 
sociate librarian of Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana. Serving 
with him are two additional libra- 
rians, three clerical assistants, and 
a number of student assistants. 

With the construction of new li- 
braries in Stanley and Lowell, Gas- 
ton County, North Carolina, will 
have seven branch libraries in addi- 
tion to the central library in Gas- 
tonia. Gaston will be the only county 
in the state with branch libraries 
in each township. 

The new Tyrrell County Public Li- 
brary, Columbia, North Carolina, 
was opened on July 19 with an in- 
formal open house. The library con- 
sists of a children’s room, reference 
room, main circulation room and a 
combination office and processing 
area. A grant of federal funds to the 
Pettigrew Regional Library for 
equipment for Tyrrell County helped 
make the furnishings possible. 

The theme of the 1959 annual con- 
ference of the South Carolina Li- 
brary Association which is to be held 
at Clemson College, October 30-31, 
is ‘Forward with Libraries.” Speak- 
ers include Benjamin E. Powell, of 
Duke University, president of the 
American Library Association ; 
Robert D. Bass of Furman Univer- 
sity; and J. K. Williams of Clemson 
College. The latter two are authors 
of recent books. Guy R. Lyle, director 
of libraries, Emory University, will 
be the speaker at the College Section. 
Mrs. Eulalie Steinmetz Ross, director 
of work with children at the Cin- 
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einnati Public Library, will speak 
to the Publie Library Section on the 
subject ‘‘Vitalizing Dead Wood.’’ 
Mrs. Ross will be the consultant for 
a Pre-Conference Workshop, spon- 
sored by the Public Library Section 
on work with children. 

The Dunn (North Carolina) Public 
Library held open house on April 15 
in its new quarters which were made 
possible by enclosing the alley ad- 
joining the old library. Although 
small, it is well arranged and equip- 
ped with modern glass front, air-con- 
ditioning, new furniture and shelv- 
ing. 

More than one hundred persons 
visited the new Market-Eagle Branch 
of Pack Memorial Public Library, 
Asheville, North Carolina, during an 
open house on June 3. The branch 
library was renovated and decorated 
under the supervision of Asheville 
city engineers. Mrs. Irene Hendrick, 
who has been librarian of the Market 
Street Branch since it was established 
in 1926, was honored for thirty-two 
years of service during the open 
house. She was given a hand-printed 
scroll in which the board of trustees 
of Asheville libraries recognized in 
her ‘‘a blend of intellectual, personal 
and spiritual qualities that make her 
one of Asheville’s finest citizens.”’ 

The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association last May: 
president, Ruth Ringo, associate li- 
brarian, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, Catherine Clark, librarian, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro; secretary, Frances Smith, 
librarian, Jackson Free Library, 
Jackson; and treasurer, Minnie B. 
Dunean, biology librarian, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Oak Ridge. 

Florida State University Library 
School has been selected to hold a 
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world-wide conference of air force 
Strategic Air Command librarians 
October 20 to 24. Librarians will be 
flown in from all over the world, and 
the faculty will present a concen- 


trated professional refresher program, 
Miss Loutrell Cavin, chief of SAQ 
Librarians, Offnutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebraska, is responsible for 
the planning of this workshop. 





Problems Concerning Periodicals in the Small 


College Library 


(Continued from page 123) 


even if much of the work is done 
by students. 

In some ways, use of the United 
States Book Exchange presents a 
simpler solution since it eliminates 
the necessity of arranging and list- 
ing. However, since the library pays 
the cost of transportation, it must 
be more selective in what it sends, 
and such decisions cannot be left to 
student assistants. In theory, the flat 
rate of thirty-five cents for periodi- 
eal issue and $1.10 for each annual 
supplied to the library, compensates 
for the cost of transportation, but 
actually this is often not true. A li- 
brary which contributes many dup- 
licates may be able to get little in 
return and find the transaction hard 
to justify in the light of immediate 
self interest. 

A third solution for disposal of 
duplicates and the one this writer 
has found requiring the least effort 
and producing the best results, has 
been to keep at hand the annual buy- 
ing lists issued by several dealers 
in back numbers. When gifts are re- 


ceived, a student assistant can select 
the titles wanted and send at the 
dealer’s expense. One dealer pays 
50% of the list price and another 
33 1/3%. Considering that no ar- 
ranging or listing is required and 
that the whole process costs the li- 
brary only the hourly student rate 
and the janitor’s time for packing, 
this solution seems about as economi- 
eal as can be expected. It simplifies 
the business transaction to accept a 
eredit to be used against future pur- 
chases of back numbers although 
dealers are quite willing to pay in 
cash. 

The infinite variety of the prob- 
lems presented by periodicals is a 
constant challenge to anyone who 
works with them. Because of the in- 
dividual differences of college li- 
braries and their administration of 
the collections, procedures suitable 
to one may not prove best for another, 
These are by no means the only s0- 
lution, but they may prove helpful 
to librarians who have not tried 
them. 
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